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CONSTRUCTION OF THE ROUND WOODEN SILO 


F. H. KING, WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION 





For every silo there should be a foundation wall of masonry. 
It is not prudent to build upon sills or posts set in the ground. 
They cannot thus be permanent. For the round wooden silo the 
wall should rise not less than 12 to 18 inches above the ground, and 
should have a thickness 
of 18 inches. On the 
inside the upper edge 
should be beveled back, 
as seen in Fig 1, mak- 
ing the upper edge 
about eight inches 
thick. After the silo 
& has otherwise been 
HE Z completed the inner 
face of the foundation 
should be plastered 
Sth “ with a good coat of 
et cement, made of three 
parts of sharp sand to 
pe ¢° one part of cement. 
. To cover the bottom of 
the silo with concrete 
will save annually 
about half a ton of 
J silage, which tends to 
spoil when in contact 
with the ground. 

SILLS AND PLATES.— 
These may be best made of 2x4’s, cut into two-foot lengths on the 
slant of two radii of the circle of the silo. The sections of the sills 
are toenailed together on the wall and then bedded in mortar. 
Only one layer is needed. The plate is made in the same way as 
the sill; the pieces are spiked down upon the tops of the studding. 

Stuppine.—Only 2x4 studding is needed unless the diameter 
of the silo exceeds 35 feet, and these should be placed one foot 
apart from center to ; 
center on the outer 
edge. If lengths of 
studding greater 
than 20 feet are re- 
quired, these may 
be made by splicing 
two shorter lengths 
together, lapping 
them about two feet 
and spiking them to- 
gether before they 
are put in place. To 
put the studding in 
place set a strong 
post in the center of 
the silo, and long 
enough to rise some 
six feet above the 
top of the sill. Set 
in place every alter- 
nate stud, toenail- 
ing at the bottom 
and staying by a 
single board to the 
center post, making 
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FIG 1. SILO WALL, FLOOR, LINING AND 


SIDING 





FIG 2. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF ROUND SILO 
it plumb before it is su nailed. After this has been done the 
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studding should be made plumb from side to side, and this is done 
by staying sidewise with strips of siding bent around and tacked to 
outside of each stud. The intermediate studs may now be put in 
place, tacking them to the stay and toenailing them to the sill. 
At this stage the laying on of the outside sheeting may begin, and 
should be carried up to the hight of the first staging. 

LINING AND SIDING.—The lining of the round silo is best made 
of fencing, sawed in two so as to make out of each piece two half- 
inch boards. Three 
layers of this lumber 
should be used on the 
inside, with two layers 
of a good quality of tar 
paper between. Great 
care should be exer- 
cised in selecting the 
paper to get that which 
has its pores thorough- 
ly filled with tar and 
which is waterproof. 
The first two layers of 
lining should be nailed 
with 8-d nails and the 
third with 10-d’s, in 
order that the boards 
may be drawn very 
closely together. The 
sheeting outside should 
be of the same lumber 
for diameters less than 30 feet, but neither the sheeting nor the 
lining need be dressed. The siding is made from the ordinary bev- 
eled type, rabbeted, and on the thick edge deep enough to receive 
the upper edge of the next board, the overlapping being like the 
ordinary ship lap. In case the silo has a diameter of more than 30 
feet, then ordinary deep siding may be used outside, and the ship- 
lap type is most easily put on. As the outside sheeting is carried 
up the studding is kept plumb sidewise by tacking on additional 
strips of lining as the work 
goeson. In the other direc- 
tion the studding will take 
care of itself. After the sheet- 
ing has been carried up to the ¢ 
hight for the first staging, it & 
will be best to begin the sid- 
ing, so as tosave staging. If 
the weather permits, it is usu- 
ally best to put on the lining 
before the roof. The plate is 
not put on until the last stag- 
ing is up. 

THE Roor.—This is most 
easily made conical, as shown 
in Figs 2, 3 and 4, Fig 3 being 
a view of the underside of the 
roof, looking up from the inside of Fig 2. The roof boards in this 
case are pieces of fencing sawed in two diagonally at the mill, and ‘ 
have a length of the slant hight of the roof. They are nailed 
to the plate at their outer ends and to the circle shown at the center, 
the circle being nfade of two thicknesses of two-inch stuff spiked 
together. Ordinary shingle may be used to cover the roof. The 
cupola or ventilator may be made of metal, as shown in Fig 2, or 
of wood, as seen in Fig 4 

THE Doors.—The doors of a round silo should be two feet 
wide by about three or three and one-half feet high, and placed in- 
line one above the other, as seen in Fig 2, the space between each 





FIG 8. STRUCTURE OF SILO ROOF SEEN 


FROM BELOW 
















































































FIG 4, 


SILO CONNECTED WITH BARN 
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door being about two and one-half feet. The bottom of the lower 
door should not come nearer to the sill than 18 inches, this being 
necessary to give the needed strength. In providing for the doors, 
the studding should be made double all the way up where the sides 
are to come, the 
studs being put in 
at first, and the 
siding and lining 
put on regardless of 
the doors, these be- 
ing cut out after 
the siding ison. To 
make the doors saw 
two cleats for each 
door out of 4x4’s, 
having the curva- 
ture of the sides of 
the silo, and to 
these nail on the 
inside two layers of 
notched four -inch 
flooring up and 
down, with tar pa- 
per between, and 
one layer outside, 
or they may be 
made as shown in 
Fig 6. Hinge with 
two 6-inch T-hinges 
and fasten shut 
with two 3-16 inch iron bands 14 inches wide and 18 inches long, 
bolted to the cleats and provided with a long hole, which shuts 
over a half-inch bolt put through the studding and provided with 
a handle nut, like that on the rod of the end board of a wagon. 
VENTILATION OF THE SILO.—The tendency of wooden silo linings 
to decay can be very largely if not entirely overcome by providing 
perfect ventilation, as shown 
in Figs4and5. The object 
is to make it possible for air 
to pass into the space between 
each pair of studding at the 
bottom, and pass up and out 
at the topinside. This keeps 
the lining dry on the back 
side and the roof dry on the 
inside. The air is admitted 
at the bottom through a series 
of itinch auger holes, as 
shown in Figs 4 and 5, and 
covered with wire netting as 
in Fig 5, to keep out mice 
and rats. At the top the air 
escapes under the plate 
through openings left by not 
carrying the lining quite to 
the top, but these spaces 
should be covered with net- 
Ai \ Yili ting as seen in Fig 5, to 
FIG 5, METHOD CF VENTILATING prevent silage falling in be- 
BEHINE UINING hind when silo is nedrly full. 











FIG 6. SILO DOOR 








HOW TO LAY TILE DRAINS 


W. G. DAVENPORT 


(Coneluded from the issue of July 27) 

It is not nearly as difficult to make the instrument described in 
our first paper, or to use it properly, as it is to take up and relay tile 
improperly put down. Having the instrument ready to survey 
the ditch, first drive grade stakes every four rods in the line of the 
intended ditch. Let them extend two or three feet above 
ground. Set the instrument in line with the stakes near the 
outlet, and adjust it. Set Fig 3 at the outlet grade stake. One 
man sights through the instrument, while another moves the bar 
on Fig 3 up or down until it is in line with the sights. Secure it 
there with the thumb nut. Measure from the top of bar down to 
the top of grade stake, then move Fig 3 to next grade stake, line up 
as before, measure as before and mark distance on the stake, and 
continue as long as bar on Fig 3 can be plainly seen. Then remove 
the instrument to the last marked grade stake, set it up with one 
sight over the stake, and adjust it; measure from sight down to 
grade mark, and make the mark on all stakes at this setting the 
same distance below the line of the sights. Watch the line always 
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before sighting, and don’t touch the instrument except to level it. 
When the last stake is reached, find how deep it is from the top of 
the ground to the water level line at bottom of ditch, at outlet. If 
the depth is four feet you could raise the grade mark there two feet 
and yet have the ditch two feet deep at this point. Then divide the 
fall in inches by the number of spaces between the stakes, and mark 
the grade on each stake proportionately. 

To dig, stretch a No 11 fence wire, as shown in Fig 5, making 
the two end supports like Fig 4. The others may be quite light, and 
of sufficient number to take all sag out of the wire. The wire should 
be eight feet from the bottom of the ditch, which will make it a 
certain distance above the grade marks. Dig the ditch enough to 
one side of the stakes so that they may be left standing. Make it 
as narrow as can be worked in easily. When taking out the last 
spading have measure (Fig 7) on the wire, and measure up every 
few feet. Clean out the bottom with a tile scoop, using the meas- 
ure often, and as fast as the ditch is finished lay in the tile and 
cover. Keep both ends of the drain closed when leaving the ditch 
even for an hour. Look through every tile before laying it; do 
not use any that are flattened or badly cracked. Hard round ones 
are the best; all the water will get into them that they can carry 
off. If the soil is clay they need not be laid 
very closely, but if quicksand is present leave 
the smallest possible space between them 
and cover the juncture with clay. Don’t 
tolerate abrupt turns; round them with an 
elbow or T tile made for the purpose. Don’t 
get on the tiles in laying, as it will displace 
them. Be sure to use tile that is large 
enough. No definite rule can be given, as 
; the proper size de- 
pends largely upon 
circumstances. With 
a good fall, a free 
outlet, very porous 
soil, and the ditch three and one-half feet deep, a four-inch tile 
ought to carry*water readily from six acres. The capacity of a tile 
to carry off water increases as the square of its diameter; ¢ e, an 
eight-inch tile will carry off four times as much water as a four-inch 
tile, or in the proportion of 64, the square of eight, to 16, the square 
of four. In hardpan clays the drains may be laid shallower and 
nearer to each other than is necessary in porous soils. If a stream 
of water runs into the upper end of the tile, construct and place a 
plank box 2x6 feet in the ground at the head of the drain. The 
discharge tile leaves the box at the lower end about 18 inches above 
the bottom of the box. The water enters the box at the upper end, 
through a grating made of one-fourth inch iron rods, set vertically, 
the bottom of the grate being a few inches above the bottom of the 
incoming stream to keep the dirt from washing in. Clean out the 
box when much dirt accumulates. The mouth of the ditch may 
be protected as shown in Fig 8. Put a coveron the box and weight 
it down with stones. Tile will work well with one-fourth of an 
inch fall to the rod, though of course more is desirable. 
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HARVESTING AND MARKETING THE GRAPE CROP 


A. N. SMITH, MICHIGAN 


Picking, packing and marketing should be done systematically ; 
careless pickers or packers cannot be tolerated. In western New 
York a bushel tray or box is used almost exclusively for picking. 
This is too cumbersome and requires both hands in moving it. We 
use a shallow half bushel box, or basket, which is readily handled 
with one hand. <A good picker will gather from 1200 to 1500 Ibs 
per day without dropping or crushing any, and a good packer will 
pack 100 to 125 baskets and get them full enough so they will open 
up smooth and level on top with no stems in sight, but not so full 
as to crush the fruit in putting on the cover. Pick grapes at least 
24 hours before they are packed. If picked and packed at once, 
they settle so the basket is only two-thirds full when it reaches the 
consumer. 

Plan the harvest work so that full loads can be hauled to the 
depot each day. If the roads are good, as they should be, 400 or 
500 baskets can be as readily drawn as half that number. Have 
the packing house cool and airy, with room and conveniences for 
the packers to work to the best advantage. If you ship to a com- 
mission house, don’t listen to every drummer that comes along, 
but select two or three reliable firms and give them your fruit ex- 
clusively. The plan of forming all growers into a co-operative 
union has not proved a success here. A better plan is for several 
growers who can work harmoniously to load their own cars and 
ship or sell in carlots. 









EXTREMES IN FANCY PIGEONS 
FRANKLANE L. SEWELL 

It would require a large volume to enumerate all the varieties 
of pigeons, and a wonderfully interesting work it would be if it 
could carry us through ail the experiments and changes that have 
been used in producing the variations from the original Blue Rock 
pigeon. It is difficult to understand how all these changes have 
been brought about, how even the most thoughtful breeding and 
selection could produce so many wide differences. We have over 
100 varieties, as different in outward appearances as so many kinds 
of wild birds, yet all so quick to revert to the original stock if 
allowed to breed indiscriminately. In the illustration are seen two 
favorite hobbies of the Scotch pigeon fanciers, each brought to its 
highest state of perfection in Scotland. Long before the days of 
poultry and pigeon shows these two extremes were bred to these 
astonishing forms, and now that the fanciers of Great Britain 
have the stimulus of keen competition and liberal cash premiums 
at the exhibitions of their country, still 
further development may be looked for. 
The stately Pouter cock in the engraving 
was sketched from a winning bird shown 
in England by the well-known Scotchman 
and writer on pigeons, Robert Fulton. 
These birds have in their show cages 
a pedestal on which to 
stand that they may pose 
erect, this being the ideal 
carriage for Pouters, as - 
the length of their tails 2 
prevents the bird from = 
standing straight when 
shown on the floor of the 
show cage. Length and 
slenderness of girth are 
properties quite as much 
looked for in these birds 
as is the large, roundly 
inflated crop. The fullness 
in the back of the crop in 
this Pouter was a point to 
which Mr Fulton especial- 
ly called my attention as 
being much coveted and 
prized by fanciers. These 
birds measure from 18 to 
20 inches from top of beak 
to tip of tail. The legs, 
also, should be long—six to 
seven inches being expect- 
ed on a good bird—and to 
stand well up a bird re- 
quires good length of limb. 
It was my good fortune to 
see the model of the por- 
trait of the Fantail, in the 
lofts of his breeder, not 
long before the exporta- 
tion to this country. The 
precaution which the 
owner took in handling 
this specimen while showing it to me, was only a sample of the 
great care taken by British fanciers in rearing the birds and train- 
ing them for show purposes. The way in which the show Fantail is 
picked up means almost as much for the development of a well- 
formed and well-carried tail as does the bird’s very breeding. Not 
a feather must be twisted or displaced, not a movement of the head 
restrained—for the carriage of these birds’ heads is a valued point 
if correct, and very offensive to a judge of them if the bird is defi- 
cient in this respect. I haveseen these birds so proud and strutting, 
so high on tiptoe, that their gait, if so it might be called, was but 
dancing, and apparently as many steps were taken backward as 
forward, while scarcely a half-dozen in succession were performed 
either way. Their motion was whirling and turning, backward 
and forward, all the while sticking the head and neck forward and 
backward in a nervous, strutting fashion, the very picture of self- 
consciousness and pride. Such is the Fantail as seen at our best 
exhibitions of pigeons and poultry. The sight of a group is not 
unlike that of a bed of large white lilies or tulips shaken by the wind. 








A Great Mistake is made oftentimes by buying a lot of pullets in 
the fall ‘‘for winter layers” (?), regardless of their known ancestors 
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or laying proclivities. 


Poultrymen frequently remark that they 
can buy the stock of pullets wanted much more cheaply than they 
can raise them. But if the pullets are slow to lay, and lay but few 
eggs finally, it were far cheaper to have them raised at home from 
carefully selected stock, even at greater expense, for we want eggs, 
not food consumers. 


WASHING AND WORKING BUTTER 


ELLA ROCKWOOD, MICHIGAN 





Butter may be washed until most of the flavor has been washed 
out. Much of the butter of days gone by was not washed at all, 
but salted and worked directly from the buttermilk. While this 
practice was strongly condemned by many buttermakers, others— 
principally those who practiced it—urfed that such butter possessed 
a peculiar rich, nutty flavor which was lacking in washed butter. 
One of the strongest points against the unwashed butter was that 
overworking was almost a necessity, as the buttermilk had to be 
worked out if it was not washed out. Nowadays 
the practice is to wash the butter while it is still 
in granular form. Nearly all the advice given in 
our institutes, conventions and dairy papers is 
that the butter shall be washed until the water 
draws off clear, with perhaps the last washing in 
brine to still further remove every trace of but- 
termilk. This results in good butter if the condi- 
tions of the cream previous to churning were 
right, but it will be lacking in flavor. While I 
advocate washing butter and always practice it, 
I do not use so much water as formerly. Usually 
twice washing, with two large pails of water each 
time, is sufficient for forty pounds of butter after 
the buttermilk has been drawn off. Even if the 
water at the last washing 
is quite milky no harm 
need follow. After it has 
been salted and drained, 
very little moisture will be 
left, and this soon runs off 
when the butter is placed 
on the worker. After an 
experience of ten years in 
making butter for private 
families, I have settled 
upon the following method 
of operation: After the 
butter has been washed as 
above stated, and while 
still in the churn, it is 
salted, an ounce and a half 
to the pound. This is 
more than most butter- 
makers use, but none too 
much for my customers, 
who like their butter quite 
salt. After the salt has 
been sprinkled in as evenly 
as possible, the churn 
cover is replaced and the 
churn slowly revolved for 
five minutes. It is then 
allowed to drain while the butter worker is being prepared, when 
the butter is placed upon it and pressed carefully with a steady 
motion of the lever. It is never allowed to slide over the butter, as 
*that would have a tendency to break the grain and make it salvey. 
It is impossible to tell just how much to work the butter. It 
should be only enough to thoroughly incorporate the salt. After 
the butter has been salted and has drained in the churn, the quan- 
tity of brine which remains to be worked out will be very small. 
The butter when finished should present a smooth, even appear- 
ance, yet when broken apart should show the granules plainly. I 
am not an advocate of twice working, although some of our best 
buttermakers claim an added smoothness and solidity by re-work- 
ing after allowing a sufficient length of time for the salt to dissolve. 
Brine salting, if it were practicable for general use, would undoubt- 
edly be the best method of salting butter. The very slight degree 
to which butter can be salted in that manner renders it impracti- 
cable for those whose butter must be salted more than an ounce to 
the pound. With the centrifugal separator more cream will be 
extracted than by the old open-pan setting, the Babcock test shows 
the fat in cream, and now we have the third great improvement— 
bacteria ‘‘cultures,” for imparting any desired flavor to buttér. 
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How inconveniently careless it is to allow 
stock to runin the road. To hire a man to 
herd your stock in the road would entail finan- 
cial loss, and to make children do it begets in- 
dolent and often vicious habits. No severer 
strain can be put ona child than to compel 
him to loiter along the public highway watch- 
ing the cows, in July and August weather. 

sencesseceliaiaatieana 

Frequent stirring of surface soil, with thor- 
ough subsoiling the previous fall to form a 
storage basin for water in dry soils, will ena 
ble many crops to go through serious drouth 
with comparatively little damage. This, with 
the possibilities of windmill power for pump- 
ing water by irrigation, and the knowledge 
that a little water can be made to irrigate a 
large area, is robbing the annual drouth of 
much of its terrors. New forage crops are be- 
ing adapted to our soils that will furnish feed 
during the driest times. It is only recently 
that we printed an account of 27 new forage 
crops at the Massachusetts experiment station 
many of which are wholly new to most farm- 
ers, but so productive as to be well worthy of 
widespread trial. The farmer cannot control 
temperature or rainfall, but physical condi- 
tions of soil may be so altered that an unusual 
season can be overcome. We are just begin- 
ning to understand the soil- and how to handle 
it to conserve its moisture. The drouth of 1894 


was a severe but a thorough teacher. 
_nnneettilliieteen 


We have received from J. L. Raub of New 
London, Ct, twigs of a peach tree killed by 
an Jose scale, which is doing great damage 
to fruit trees and currant bushes in several lo- 
salities in New London Co. The specimens 
received are thoroughly infested, as shown in 
Fig 2 of: the exhaustive article on this pest 
printed on the first page of THE AGRICULTURIST 





May 18. That article should be re-read at 
once, and if upon investigation this new 
scale pest is found on your trees, spray 


at once with a solution of whale oil soap in 
one gallon of water, or it may be that even bet- 
ter results will be obtained by this formula: 
Common hard soap one-half pound dissolved 
in one gallon of hot water, linseed oil one gal- 
lon, churned until the paste or butter-lke 
emulsion is formed. Either formula is to be 
diluted with water to 12 or 24 gallons, accord- 
ing to the quantity of scale on the branches. 
The kerosene emulsion is also favored. We 
fear that this destructive pest is going to 


become general throughout the middle states. 
Willsubscribers who find itin Chio, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia or Pennsylvania, please report to this of- 
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fice. We will refer such reports to the respec- 
tive state experiment stations, in the hope 
that with the co-operation of the U S depart- 
ment of agriculture the pest may be at once 
eradicated. 


Field Trial of Potato Sprayers. 








A large number of farmers from all parts of 
Genesee county attended the recent trial of 
potato spraying machines on the farm of John 
S. Combs at Stafford, N Y, under the auspices 
of the Cornell experiment station, Profs 
Roberts, Bailey, and Loderman being present. 
The spraying took place in a field of some 12 or 
15 acres where the potatoes were 8 to 12 in 
high. Five judges were appointed, the points 
taken into consideration being effectiveness 
of machines, economy of their action, durabil- 
ity, simplicity and cost. They were operated 
one at a time. 

The first was the Steitz, a paris green sprink- 
ler, but the different machines had to use bor- 
deaux mixture with paris green added so that 
blight and beetles could -be hit atgone shot. 
This machine discharges the mixture through 
small orifices onto rapidly revolving brushes 
which sprinkle it. It went buta short dis- 
tance before it clogged badly. This like every 
other horse-power apparatus of the kind was 


mounted on two wheels and = attempted 
to do two rows at a. time. The 
second machine was the Aspinwall, which 


is a barrel mounted on two wheels with an at- 
tachment to work an agitator designed to keep 
the fiuid stirred up. The sprinkling is done 
from two sprinkling-pot noses. With paris 
green and water alone it worked, but the bor- 
deaux clogged it before it had gone a rod. 
The third was a sprinkler made by the Stude- 
baker carriage company, which, when it 
worked at all, discharged a stream big enough 
to knock down the vines. The next was the 
Roberts’ atomizer, which uses two horses and 
sprinkles four rows at a time. The fluid 
is"discharged through small pipes, and as the 
stream falls it is struck by a blast of air, which 
atomizes it. This machine required some 
clearing of tubes with a straw, but its cost was 
the great objection urged againstit. The fifth 
machine was the Monarch. This did better 
work and took five rows at once. <A _ force 
pump drives the fluid through spray nozzles. 
Only one horse was attached but two would 
would have been better, and probably Ver- 
morel nozzles would have given better satis- 
faction, as too much of the bordeaux was used. 
Another objection was the cost, which is $75. 

The last horse machine tried was greeted 
with cheers asit was driven in. It was a home- 
made affair fixed up by Walter Ware of Ba- 
tavia and is not patented. Mr Ware had rigged 
up a rough cart, a couple of boards answering 
for a platform or cart bed. On. this stood an 
oil barrel to which his orchard spraying pump 
was attached. A piece of small gas or water 
pipe long enough to extend over 4 rows was 
attached to a frame extending out behind the 
wheels. To the pipe were fixed four Vermorel 
nozzles and the hose led from the pump to 
the pipe. Mr Ware pumped lightly and oc- 
casionally stirred the bordeaux with a 
paddle. This machine did the work and did 
it well. It never clogged and the cost of the 
whole thing was perhaps $3. Severalof these 
homemade machines are in use in the county 
and give perfect satisfaction. In one case the 
barrel was put onto gn old grain drill frame. 
The drill’s gearing was rigged to work an agi- 
tator, and the gas pipe so arranged that by a 
lever it could be raised or lowered to suit the 
size of the potatoes, or shifted to right or left 
when spraying in a hard wind. The test 
brought out the fact that the thinking farmer 
can with little expense fix up a spraying out- 
fit which will do the work and do it as it should 
be done. 

After the trial of machines for large grow- 
ers was concluded, a large number of pumps 
fixed to barrels drawn in wagons, knapsack 
sprayers and powder guns were tried, manu- 
facturers from all directions having their im- 
plements on the ground. It was generally con- 
ceded that some spraying device must be used 
to finely divide the applied fluid and that the 
gravity sprayer, whether a horse machine ora 
knapsack with a bulb arrangement, is of little 
use for practical work. 

After the field work the crowd adjourned to 





one of Mr Combs’ large grain barns which had 
been prepared for the occasion, and Prof 
Roberts gave an address on potato culture, 
telling of its habits of growth, how it differs 
from corn in its root system, and urging level 


or nearly level culture. Most growers here 
ridge their potatoes, consequently in this 
time of severe drouth they have not 
conserved the moisture as might have been 
done. Atthe conclusion of the address the 
professor was on the witness stand for some 
time. Prof Bailey also gave a short address 
and said that beetles and weeds might be a 
blessing, as they made the cultivator think. 


A vote of thanks was given the Cornell gentle- 
men as well as Mr Combs. 
—————— 
N The amount allowed Boston milk contract- 
for freight and brokerage is out of all 
proportion to the price. Peddlers in Boston 
are paying the contractors 33c per 84-qt can, 
but the farmers get only 16 to 22c, depending 
upon their distance from market and the hu- 
mility with which they accept what is offered, 
besides being docked for surplus. Itis evi- 
dent that shippers of milk to Boston suffer 
quite as much from exorbitant and unjustly 
graded freight rates, especially under the con- 
tractors’ system, as do producers for the New 
York market who have just applied to the in- 
terstate commerce commission for redress. 
The New York rate of 5c per 40-qt can for all 
distances is nearly a cent a quart, is almost as 
much as express charges, and is about double 
what the railroads get for other perishable 
freight. Compared to the standard rate of 45e 
per 100 lbs on dressed beef in refrigerator cars 
on fast trains from Chicago to Boston, milk 
freights to New York are three to four times 
higher than they should be. The Maine Cen- 
tral railroad hauls 83-qt cans of milk 
60 miles and returns the empties, and 
all for 2c per can or about je per qt, compared 
to the Boston and New York rates of } to le per 
qt or even more. Until exorbitant freight 
rates are reduced and based on distance, the 
railroads will continue to do everything possi- 
ble to increase milk shipments, and thus com- 
plicate the questions of surplus milk and fair 
prices to producers. 
ae 

An institution such as no other country, an- 
cient or modern, has ever seen is the co-op- 
erative wholesale society of Great Britain. It 
is composed of some 2000 co-operative stores 
throughout the kingdom. Its business this 
year will exceed $50,000,000 or double what it 
was ten years ago. It is the cornerstone of co- 
operative distribution, which starting from 
small beginnings at Rochdale fifty years ago, 
has reached such colossal proportions in 
England. Similar co-operative stores in 
America have in times past too 
often proved failures. Many of our 
American co-operators want to walk before 
they can creep, although the Arlington co-op- 
erative association at Lawrence, Mass, the 
Johnson county co-op in Kansas and similar 
co-operative enterprises on the Pacific coast 
are doing a cash business of over a thousand 
dollars a day, to the great satisfaction and 
profit of their members. The time is surely 
coming when American farmers and working 
men will imitate the co-operative work of their 
friends in England. 

———— 

During the hot summer weather work horses 
are subject to colic and related disorders if not 
carefully handled. Regular feeding and wa- 
tering will do much to prevent these. Do not 
allow the animals to drink large quantities of 
water while they are very warm. Watering 
at least once during the forenoon and once 
during the afternoon is not only humane but 
will pay in the increased working power of 
the teams. 


ors 


—— 

We have in preparation aspecial and invalua- 
ble report on the condition and probable crop 
of onions, together with outlook for prices. 
Every grower is interested in this and is invit- 
ed to write us at once regarding the acreage in 
his locality compared with last year; present 
condition, outlook, ete. 

cavveatinaligaiigieaeinmes 

The essays for the Lubin prizes on the ex- 
port bounty idea are now being read, and the 
awards, together with the first prize essay, 
will be printed in an early issue. 











THE GOOD BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 


TUESDAY EVENING, July 30, 1895. 

Business in many lines is comparatively 
quiet. This is not disturbing, however, as 
July and August are always recognized as the 
dull months. The volume of wholesale trade 
is encouraging for the time of year and manu- 
facturing interests are in relatively good 
shape. The general advance in wages, noted 
in this coluinn recently, has been accompanied 
by unrest on the part of some workmen who 
are foolishly clamoring for still further rise, 
beyond the power of manufacturers to grant 
except at a positive loss. Afterthe intense de- 
pression of 1893-94 an immediate recovery to 
normal prosperity must not be expected. 
While the industrial situation, therefore, has 
been a little disturbed the outlook in the main 
is promising, owing to the prospectively im- 
mense corn crop and fair returns in small 
grains. Iron and steel are in good demand at 
stronger prices and more or less firmness is al- 
so noted in leather and cotton goods. Bank 
clearings continue to show a gratifying in- 
crease over last year’s restricted volume, but 
money is still plentiful and interest rates 
weak. 

In the markets for farm produce prices have 
ruled uneven but interesting. Wheat values 
are very much unsettled but have considerable 
resiliency. Corn is fairly steady and small 
grains without special feature, oats selling so 
low as to warrant the belief in an increased 
export business. Wool is a little more quiet, 
following the enormous transactions of a fort- 
night ago, yet remains firm. Cotton is unset- 
tled, operators trying to determine how much 
will be carried over unused into the new crop. 
Live stock is fairly steady with moderate 
firmness in hogs, dairy products are generally 
unchanged and fruits and vegetables moving 
freely at rather low prices. Revised quota- 
tions holding good to-night, are as follows: 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, #599 #5 25 #4 10 
New York, 575 5 50 425 
Buffalo, 5 75 5 4C 425 
Kansas City, 5 50 5 00 3 85 
Pittsburg, 5 65 5 40 425 


At Chicago, the feature in the cattle market 
during the past week has been the liberal re- 
ceipts of really choice rangers from the north- 
west, these offering sharp competition and serv- 


ing to hold down the price of common to just 
good natives. In the main, however, market 
nearly steady with some weakness in ordinary 


heavy weights. The inquiry is a little better all 
around and the demand for beet has improved 
during the last few weeks, which, with the 
strength in hides, and a moderate though re- 
stricted export demand, serves to keep the market 
in measurably satisfactory condition. Best farm- 
fed natives sell a little under $6 and choice west- 
ern range close to5 with cows 3 25@4 10. 
Butchers’ stock in considerable favor and offer- 
ings of common Texans only moderate. Under a 
stimulated demand fer stock cattle thrifty young 
steers have moved up 15@25c. Receipts last week 
approximated 47,000, showing a decrease of about 
10,000, and moderate animation shown so far this 
week. Revised prices follow: 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to extra bulls, 
lbs. average. Good stockers and. 


steers 


‘ . $2 50@3 65 
5 HOGS § 





Good dressed beef and feeders. 325 400 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do 225 300 
to 1400 Tbs. 480 540 Calves. heavy. 225 275 

Fair to medium steers. Caives.100 to 180 Ibs, 850 500 

- 1150 to 1400 Ibs. 3 Milch cows, ea. 20 00 35 00 

Choice cows and heifers.3 75 Grass-fed ‘Tex steers. 325 375 

Poor to good cows. 225 Io cows and heifers. 225 300 





Sheep have been greatly depressed through some 
increase in receipts and a realization that the 
supply of westerns will soon grow rapidly. 
Salesmen this week are working hard to recover 
some of the loss scored last week. Com- 
mon to extra natives $250a4, westerns 2 504375, 
stockers 2@3, poor to choice lambs 3@475 with 
fine to fancy 5 or possibly a shade better. 

In hogs, the advance of a week earlier brought 
increased offerings and considerable decline last 
week, this amounting in some instances to 20@ 
35c, notably in light weights and common pack- 
ing droves. Receipts, 90,000, were about 50,000 
short of a vear ago, however, and good heavy 
sorts have been wanted, with considerable inter- 
est during the first two days of this week. Heavy, 
coarse weights and grassers sell at a sharp dis- 
count under prices quoted. Good to choice me- 


50@ 75¢e 


dium and heavy $5@5 20, rough lots 4 75@5, assort- 
ed light 5 15@5 25. 
At New York, good cattle in fair demand. Com- 


THE LATEST 


MARKETS 





mon to extra steers $350@5 75, veal calves firm 
when choice at 4 50@6 50, hogs steady at 5 30a5 50 
according to quality and weight. Sheep irregular. 
Poor to choice 1 75@4, with fancy at a premium 
and lambs 3 50@5 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle lack special activity, yet a 
fair clearance is noted of last week’s supply with 
trade showing some animation the opening days 
of this week. Transactions based on $4 25 a5 50 
for good to extra steers with something fancy at 
a shade premium. Hogs recovered a little of the 


15@25e loss scored last week, but the 
market lacks snap. Good to choice york- 
ers $5 30@5 40, common light weights 5@5 20 and 


rough and grassy hogg all the way down to 4 25@ 
475. Sheep lack a good export demand, and this 
with plentiful supplies of common lots fitted only 
for cheapest buichers’ trade results in an unset- 
tled market. Transactions on the basis of 3 25@ 
425 for good to fancy wethers and yearlings, 125 
@z 75 for poor to fair droves and 3 25@5 25 for poor 
to fancy lambs. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts have continued only 
moderate in number witii a sprinkling of good to 
choice steers. These have sold fairly well while 
poor grades have averaged 10@20c luwer, buyers 
this week evincing considerable independence. 
There is a moderate demand for stock cattle to be 
shipped to the farming sections of this state, Ohio 
anc the Virginias. Revised prices follow: 
Extra to fcy steers 1400 sy half fat, 1000 to 

6. é 


to 1600 Ibs, #5 40@5 65 S. 825 400 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,325 425 
1350 lbs, 425 535 Bulls and stags, 200 340 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 200 40.00 
1200 Ibs, 335 420 Veal calves. 400 575 


Hogs have shown some weakness, although the 
Pittsburg market is relatively as firm as others, 
with packers and shippers interested, Good to 
choice medium and light weights $5 20@5 40, fair 
to good heavy 510@525, rough and common 
yorkers 4 75@5 15. Good sheep wanted at practi- 
cally steady prices and all else slow at 10@25c de- 
cline. Quotations based on 2 75@4 for ordinary to 
good, with choice to fancy wethers and yearlings 
4 10@4 25, and spring lambs 4 50@5. 

At London, American steers 11@113%4c P tb esti- 
mated dressed weight, and sheep 10@13c. Re- 
frigerator beef 8@10c P Ib. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, market slow and generally 
weak. Ch marrow $2 25@2 30 p bu, medium 1 80@ 
185, pea 205@210, white kidney 2 20@2 30, red 
kidney 1 80@1 85, black turtle soup 1 40@1 50, yel- 
low eye 2 20@2 25, Cal limas 360@365, foreign 
marrow 2 05@2 15, medium 1 65@1 80, pea 1 75@1 90, 
green peas 9712c@]1 05. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, negiected owing to plentiful sup- 
plies of fresh. Fey evap'’d apples 7@74%4c Pp ib, 
ch 634 aie, cherries 9@10c, blackberries 314¢, rasp- 
berries 18¢, Cal apricots 9@11c, Cal London layer 
raisins $1 45@1 60 P bx, loose 3a4-crown 34ya@4ce p 
tb, currants 2!,a4%c, prunes, four sizes 44,@ 





644c. Fey Va peanuts 4a5e p tb. 
Kges. 
At New York, receipts ample for all imme- 


diate requirements. Fey new-laid nearby 
154,@16c P dz, N Y country marks 14%4@l5c, Pa 
1314@141,¢c, ch northern Ind and O 1344c, ch west 
ern 13@1314¢, cuils $2 50@3 75 ¥ 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, plentiful with a big consumption 
at low prices. Blackberries 5@9c Pp qt, 
huckleberries 5@10c, red raspberries 3@6c P pt, 
black 3@5c, muskmelons $3@5 Pp bbl, water- 
melons 15@23 p 100, Astrachan apples T5c@ 
125c P bbl, Sweet and Sour Bough 75c@1 25, Le 
Conte pears 1@2 P bbl, southern peaches 1@]1 75 


YP carrier, plums 1@1 75, grapes 150@3p case, 
currants 6@8e Pp qt. 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, without special feature. 


Sharps 85c@$1 Pp 100 tbs, screenings 50@75e, rye 
feed 80c, oil meal 105@110p 100 lbs, cottonseed 
9e@1 05. Granulated yellow corn meal 2 80@3 p 
100 ibs, white do 3 10@3 30, corn flour 3 10, 
brewers’ meal 1 30@1 35, grits 130@1 35, western 
coarse corn meal %a@ic, city yellow 
1 07@1 10. 


95 @97e, 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, rules firm in view of 
age in yield. Prime timothy $1@110 P 100 ths, 
No 1%5c@1, No 2 85@90c, No 3 70@75c, clover mix- 
ed 70a75e, clover 65a@70c, salt hay 50¢e, long rye 
straw 60.@70¢,short 45@55c, wheat 40@50c, oat 40@50c. 

Hides and Tallow. 
At New York, steady. Country-slaughtered cow 


the short- 


9@10e P tb, bull 71@8&e, calf $1 25@175 
ea. Country tailow 44%4,@4%c P tb. city 44, 


edible 4%%c, brown grease 3@3'4c, yellow 34,@ 
3%c, white 3144@4l,4c. ; 
Onions. 


At New York, moving out rather slowly. Md 
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and Va potato onions $1 50@1 75 Pp bbl, Ky 150@2, 
LiandN J 150@2 p bbl, Orange Uo red 1 50@1 90. 
Pork Product. 

At New York, in about the usual favor. 
New mess pork $12 25@13 p bbl, family mess 12 50 
@1275, short clear 12 50@14, country dressed pork, 
light 7%c, medium Ta@71gec, heavy 6@614c. 

- Potatoes. 

At New York, supplies are rapidly increasing. 
Southern Rose $1 25@175 p bbl, L 1.1 25@1 65, 
Jersey prime 1 50@1 85, seconds 1 25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand 
Spring chickens 13a15¢e p 
P tb, western llc, southern 10%4@lle, roost- 
ers 7a8e, mixed turkeys 8@10c, local ducks 
60as8ie P pr, western 60@75c, local geese $1@1 25, 
western 90¢a@I 15, southern 70@80c, pigeons 25@35c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, easy. Cabbage 1@225 p 100, 
squash, marrow 1@1 25 p bbl cra, turnips 1@1 50 
~p 100, tomatoes 40a@85c Pp carrier, cucumbers 40@ 
60c P bDskt, string beans 35@50e p bag, egg plant 
2@3 50 Pp bbl, 75¢@1 p bu, peppers 50a75e P bu bx, 
green corn 50cal P 100. 

Wool. 

The market at leading eastern centers continues 
firm though rather quiet. Quotations on domes- 
tic wools at Boston, New York and Philadelphia, 
best Ohio, Pennsylvania and Vermont XXX sell- 
ing up to 200@21lc per lb, Ohio combing 214 23c, 
Michigan wools 17@21c. London ¢losing firm and 
Chicago not especially changed. 


rather indifferent. 
tb, local fowls 11@12¢ 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICKS OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 71% 4334 2334 *5 65 4 50 
New York, 76 483, 29 *670 *10 25 
Boston, — 5534 _ 275 *11 00 
Toledo, 7644 44 2334 _ _ 
St Louis, 70 4034 24 — _ 
Minneapolis, 70 _— _— = — 
San Francisco, *9744 *115 *115 *6 Ww — 
London, 46 58 _ — *12 80 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades, Wheat Corn 
September, 72 43 2254 
December, Tay 35% _ 

At Chicago, wheat shows further tendency to 
recover from the serious decline of a few weeks 
ago, and while every advance is followed by vig- 
orous onslaught on the part of the bears, the mar- 
ket exhibits an undertone of considerable con- 
fidence. When it was talked last Saturday that 
the hitherto promising outlook in California has 
been followed by an assurance of a short crop 
there as pointed out in AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
iST’S reports, there was a sharp advance of 
more than 2c. With the prospect now that 


Oats 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Ensilage and Fodder Cutters. In hardly any 
other farm machines are superior quality and 
workmanship as important as in ensilage cutters, 
as « break or mishap at the time of filling the silo 
muy cause the loss of much valuable time, and 
money as well. Among the various cutters in the 
market none have a more enviable reputation 
than the Smalley Ensilage and Dry-fodder cutters, 
for which the eastern headquarters are the Empire 
Agricultural Works, Cobleskill, N Y, of which 
Minard Harder, that old and reliable manufac- 
turer of a long line of agricultural implements, is 
(and has been for nearly forty years) the proprie- 
tor and manager; and knowing Mr. Harder to be 
a painstaking, honorable man, we have no hesita- 
tion in expressing the opinion that those of our 
readers who are in want of cutters or any other 
machinery in his line will find it to their interest 
to write, for descriptive and illustrated catalog 
of such machines as they may want, to Minard 
Harder, Cobleskill, N Y. 


All manufacturers are prone to make extrav- 
agant claims for'their machines, but the readiness 
of the MeCormick Harvesting Machine company 
of Chicago, manufacturers of the McCormick line 
of grain and grass cutters, to prove all claims at all 
times, is a well-known exception to the general 
rule—an ‘exception which was peculiarly empha- 
sized at the Wortd’s Columbian exposition in 1893, 
when the awarding committee asked all manu- 
facturers to operate their machines in the field; 
the MeCormick company complied—the others 
did not. It is easy to make claims in an adver- 
tisement, and easy foragents to talk about the par- 
ticular binders and mowers represented by them, 
but it is difficult to prove claims, and that the 
MeCormick company should have done so in these 
World’s fair field tests, is a striking illustration of 
their watchword—* What we say we do we do do.” 
Our readers will be gratified to know that the Me- 
Cormick company are building a corn harvester 
and binder, which is as great a suecess as their 
grain harvester. It is highly commended by prac- 
tical farmers who have seen it work, and although 


thousands of them will be built this season, the 
demand promises to outrun the ‘supply. Those 


interested will do well to make further inquiry at 
ones, either of the nearest local ageney, orat the 
general offices in Chicago. 
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the total wheat crop will little if any exceed 400,- 
000,000 bu and stocks of old so much reduced trad- 
ers are more friendly. Toward the close of last 
week, however, and during the opening days of 


this the bears were once more ageressive ow ing 
to rather better weather in the northwest, espe- 


cially as the export trade is just now poor. 
There is still discussion over the ship- 
ment of wheat from this city to millers in 


winter wheat points. September has sold below 
and above 7c P bu and the net advange last week 
was a shade more than 4e P bu, with trade rather 
unsettled the opening days of this week, operators 
watching the visible supply, which now approxi- 
mates 41,000,000 bu against 55,000,000 bu a year ago. 
Late sales of No3 red winter 64@68!,¢c by sample, 
and No 3 red in store 66 @681,¢. 

In corn, the brilliant outlook for the coming 
crop overshadows everything else, and little need 
be said except to reiterate the heavy condition of 


the market, although prices have held up well, 
owing in part toa good demand for cash lots of 
old. Some inquiry on export account and move- 
ment rather light. eptember sold last week at 
45¢ P bu ell to $25.6, and has since 
recovered a trifle. No 2 in store @ 
4554, No 3 by sample 425,@433,¢. A compila- 
lion of exhaustive reports to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST made through its system of corres- 
pondence in every state, points to the largest yield 
on reeord, providing present conditions are con- 
tinued and frost or drouth disaster averted. 

Oats about steady at the low prices. County 


returns from our correspondents show large yields 
in lowa and fairly satisfactory harvesting results 
elsewhere. In the cash market there has been a 
better demand for old oats. New oats by sample 
20',a22%,c for No 3 and No 3 white. Sept No2 
mixed 2214 a@23 Vee 

Rye nearly steady but dull, with 
forward sparingly. No 2 in store 
and Oct 5le. 

Barley quiet with cash nearly nominal under 
restricted offerings and demand. New No3 by 
sample 35@38c p bu for common, with Sept No 2 
around 49e. 

Flaxseed weak with a disposition to sell for fu- 
fture delivery, August working down to $1 1642 P 
bu and Sept 1 154¢@1 16. Timothy firm and weak,by 
turns with heaviness predominating in new crop 
deliveries. Prices rather high and buyers slow 
to do anything. New prime Sept delivery 75c Pp 
ctl, common to choice old seed by.sample 5@5 65. 
Clover continues lifeless around 9 40@9 45 for Oct. 

At Toledo, wheat traders are friendly to the 
market, but conservative, especially as the new 
crop is beginning to come forward freely and is 
bette : in quality than atone time semed — 
ble. ash and August around 7444@75e, No 3 soft 
6vc. Coarse grains barely steady to weak. with 
corn around 4c, oats 234¢c and rye 48@50c. Clover 
quiet and unsettled, with some demand in a small 
way based on $5 90@6 for prime. 

At Buffalo, grain unsettled with buyers indif- 
ferent. No2eorn 471,@50c, No 348e, No 2 white 
oats 30144@3012c, with mixed 28¢ on track and No 3 
white around 30e. Rye 54c, bran $1450@15 P ton, 
rye feed 16@16 50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. MARKETS. 


new coming 
around 481,¢ 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT THER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, grain firm. Barley 

65@68e P bu, buckwheat 55@58e, western corn 58a 

60c, oats 344@38c, rye 60@63c, Wheat 7T5@80c, bran $17 

@18 Pp ton, middlings 18@19 P ton, baled timothy 

hay 11@12, clover 9a@10, oat straw 7@8, rye straw 

8@9. Good to best steers 6@8 p 100 lbs, mixed 

butchers’ stock 5@614, veal calves 647, milch cows 

30@35 ea. Hogs 350@4, spring lambs 8 50«@10. 

Hides 5@10c, tallow 4@5c, grease 14e@3c, caif- 

skins 40a65e ea. Live hen chickens 12a@13c Pp th, 

roosters 8@9e, live hen turkeys 14@15c, live ducks 

1215 @13'4¢c, live geese llai2e. Potatoes quiet and 

lower under heavy supply 1 25@150p bbl, onions 

225 50, beans 2 25@2 75 p bu. Apples dull, 50c@1 Pp 

bbl, blackberries and raspberries 9a10c ~ qt, wa- 

termelons 20@25 p 100. 

At Sysacuse, wheat 68a70c P bu, oats 38a40c, 
corn 58@-%. Live fowls 10@1le Pp th, spring chick- 
cns 16@18. Baled hay $9@11 p ton, oat straw 6@7. 

(To Page 79.] 








EN SILAGE 


FODD of all sizes, 

fies ss cutting ey DU ever RS oie includ- 
Carriers, _—~ straight and 

po Fa of any length required. 

For full informa- 


tion about Cut- 
ters, Carriers and 
Drag-eaw Machines, 
| le “Why Ensilage 
iys,”’ send for Engi- 
jage. Catalogue. 


powers, Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanni lis, 1. 
t — a, Curcular enw Ly Land- calcio and yo 
8, send for riess Catalogue. 
Address, MINARD HARDEN Cobleskill, 2. ¥ 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


“THE ONLY SUCCESS.” 
McCormick 


LIGHT DRAFT=—CLEAN — 








SQUARE-BUTTED BUNDLES 








- Mayville Farm,” 










Chas. McKissick, Supt. 
Mayville, N. Dakota, says: 


‘Tt solves the question of handling corn.” 

Wm. E. Dana, East Avon, N. Y., says: 

‘IT cut 24 acres of corn ranging tn 
height from 3 to 14 feet.” 

P. F. Huntley Jr.,Le Roy, Minn., says: 

‘Just what is wanted tn corn 
districts.” 

A. 8. Cotton, Manager “Sanitarium 
Farm,” Clifton Springs, N.Y., says; 

“Cuts and binds all corn — slightly 
lodged and tangled, as well as sanding. 
Have tried many corn harvesters. 
McCormick «s the only success.’ 


nice square butts for shocking.” 


WHAT WE 
SAY WE DO 
WE DO 00 


satisfaction.” 


J. R. McCullough, Solomon 
Kan., says: 
“Two men and two horses can 
bind and shock 12 acres a day.” 


John L, Taylor, Owego, N. Y., says: 


it very heavy). 
ensilage growers must have.” 





Corn Binder 


N. i. Leonard, Spring Valley, Minn., says: 
**Binds the corn in great shape, with 


Levi Wambaugh, Waterloo, Iowa, says; 
“It works well and to my entire 


City, 
cut, 


*T cut 50 acres of ensilage corn (some of 
It is a machine which al 


Manufactured by McCORMICK HARVESTING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 








‘Something to Sell. 


You can become agent for the Excellent Soluble Pacific 
Guano, without investing a cent—your odd time will make 
money for you—it is known everywhere, and used by every=- 
body—you simply have to let folks know you are agent for it. 






































Supplied in carload lots in Our Ashes are gathered a1 


Pacific Guano » Co.y oor. of Fulton and Gold ee How Fork, Land ¥. 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 
from C anadian storehouses, pervision. 


Also in smaller quantities CA NADA quality and weight. 


UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 


General Eastern Agents for A S H ES . 


m ple and price, 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


|Bone Fertilizers. 62 Arcade Block, Oswego.N.Y. 














shipped under personal su- | 
Guaranteed | 


_— for free pamphiet, | 
MU NROK, LALOR & ©O., | 


and 


Y. 














varieties Celery, Cabbage and Cauliflower plants. 


is now ready, send forit. T.J. DWYER, Orange Co. Nurseries, Coruwall, 





POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Plant now and get a FULL crop next season. 50 varieties of Strawberries. 
Our new Summer Catalog 


15 


N.Y. 








Cl 


MACHINERY 


RIMSON CLOVER 


SEED THAT GROWS. 
50 lbs. $3.00; 25 lbs. $1.65; 10 lbs. 75¢; including bags. 


VAUCHAN’S SEED STORE. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
26 Barclay Street. 84 & 86 Randolph St. 
Send for Price List of Turnip Seed, ete. 


Biydraulic, Knuckle Joint and Screw 
resses, Gratere, F ee ‘—— 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT == 
SS CO., 


——$ $$ 











FRUIT Eyaponator 


THE ZIMMERMAN 
peeret sizes ane ces. 


7 ernten Gon 4 ~~ free, 
WORKSUO '» Olneiunatl, O- 


For family use. 


“THE GRANGER.” the mar ket Fi 


EASTERN MFG. CO., 257 South 5th St., 





FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


Cheapest in 


0.86 & £10.Cir 


Phila., Pa 





er acre this season on 
fardy as Fuitz wheat. 
Seed. 


rover, Del. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT. 


Complete rigs for gilt-edge work and 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


WINTER OATS. est" 


per bushel. How Crop Crimson Clover 
| td for 2c. stamp. 
E. G. PACKARD, Seed Grower 





Box 407, Waynesboro. Pa. 











COUNTRY PRODUCE PARKETS. 





[From page 78.] 
Potatoes 50460 P bu. Apples 25@50c P bu. Black- 
berries l0c P qt. Hogs 5a6%cP th. Veal 6@6\4c, 
lamb 12@14, 
At Buffalo, live turkeys 9@10e P tb, broilers 1 


@l4c. Potatoes easy under good supply. South- 
ern $140@1 75) bbl, home grown 50@60c Pp bu. 


Onions 150@225 p bbl, raspberries 7@9c P qt, 
blackberries 8d410c, huckleberries 8@9c, Harvest 
apples 225@275 p bbl, watermelons 14@18 P 100, 
muskmelons 1 75a@2 Pp bbl. 

In Other Places—At Dickinson Center, Frank- 
lin Co, eggs 13a14e P dz, dressed mutton 6c P tb, 
dresse«| beef 5c.—At Beaeon Hill, Saratoga Co, old 
hay $16@18 P ton.—At South Salem, Westehester 
Co, eggs 21le Pp dz, corn 68@70e P bu, oats 44e.—At 
Woodbury, Queens Co, spring lamb4 Pp head, veal 
6c # bb. 

PENNSYLVANIA —At Philadelphia, live hens 
ll@i2ze Pp , spring chicks 10a@1i4c. Apples, 
red astrachan 25@40c } 5s-bu erate, watermelons 
8al4 P 100, blueberries 3a6c P yt. New potatoes 
20a25¢ P 56 bu basket, onions $1 50 P bbl, sweet 
potatoes 2 50@3. jaled timothy hay 14@1750 p 
ton, rye straw 11@11 50. Fresh eggs Isc p dz, 
choice creamery butter 18c P fb, fair 15alic, 
cheese, N Y, choice factory 8'4¢, fair Ta7TYec. 

At Pittsburg, produce generally steady with 
new potatoes, apple and small fruits in plentiful 
supply and weaker. Jersey Rose potatoes $2@ 
225) bbl, southern 150q@1 75, lettuce 20@30e p dz, 
wax beans 25@30e p bskt, egg plants 1@1 25 p dz, 
watermelons 10@20 ~ 100, new cabbage 50@T5e p 
cra, onions 2@225 p bbl, new apples 14i 75 
PP bbl, peaches T5c@1 25 p 4-bu bskt. Extra emy 
butter 21@22c p th, dairy 13@15c, full cream cheese 
84,@912c, strictly fresh eggs 121,@13e P dz, south- 
ern 11*%,a@12%4e, spring ehickens 30a50c P pair, 
honey 13@16e P tb, timothy 2 7543 05 } 100 ths. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 


At New York, the consumptive and specula- 
tive demand bring fair steadiness with some 
firmnes in lines of fine to faney goods. 


N Y¥ and Pa extra cmy 18@18%c p ib, Elgin 
Elgin and other western extra 17144@l18e, firsts 16@ 
1l7ec, seconds 14@15c, N Y¥ dairy half tubs extra 
16@16'4c, firsts 144,@151¢c, western dairy firsts 12@ 
13e, seconds 1042@1lc, extra factory firkins 12@ 
1214,c, tubs 11144@11%e, firsts lie. 


New York—At Albany, good toch emy 19@ 
2c P th, goodtoch dairy 18@19c.—At Syracuse, 


emy 17@19¢c, dairy 16@17c.—At South Salem, West- 
chester Co, 25c.—At Dickinson Center, Franklin 
Co, 20c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1739 boxes cheese offered here 
last Saturday. No transactions were made on the 
board, salesmen rejecting bids of 74c. Later on 
the street 1200 boxes sold at 7 13-16c and the bal- 
ance 754 to 7%4¢. 

At Boston, moderate stability prevails. Extra 
Vt emy 19%c P Ib, extra N Y 19%4c, northern firsts 17 
@18c, eastern emy 17@18c, western extra 18@181,c, 
firsts 16@17c, extra Vt dairy 18@18%4c, N Y¥ 17@17i4e, 
Vt and N Y firsts 14@15e, western dairy firsts 12c, 
extra cmy in boxes, or in trunks in land 1,-ib 
prints 20@2I1c, extra dairy do 19@20c. 

The Milk Market. 


At New York, receipts continue about as they 
have been running the last few -weeks with a 
moderate distribution and absence of special 
feature. The nominal wholesale price is some- 
where around 2c P qt to farmers and the avy sur- 
plus price on the platform, where received from 
the interior districts, in the neighborhood of $1 12 
% can of 40 gts. 


Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 





cans for the week ending July 29 were as fol- 
lows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,928 2,184 203 
N Y Central, 11,482 70 492 
N Y, Ont & West, 28,126 1,902 _ 
West Shore, 7,339 229 668 
N Y,. Sus & West, 13,253 850 33 
NY & Putnam, 4,652 _ _— 
New Haven & H, 940 31 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,476 1,342 _ 
Long Island, 1,031 — _— 
N J Central, 1,529 31 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,968 42 
HRT Co, 6,305 464 =~ 
Other sources, 4,200 _ _ 
Total receipts, 154,229 7,148 1,396 
Daily average, 22,032 1,02v 199 


The Cheese Trade. 


the lacks animation 
less fauity goods on sale. 
N Y new full cream, fey large white 7%@ 
7%c P wh, colored 7%4c, prime toch T4@Te, fey 
white small &@8%c, colored 84,@8%c, good to ch 
7%,@7%4c. Chenango Co best part skims 5@7c, 
fair 34,a4,c, full skims 144,@2ce. 


At New York, market 


with more or 


N Y ex- 


At Boston, without particular change. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


tra 8@84,c P ib, firsts 644,@74c, seconds 5@é6c, Vt 
extra 8@814¢c, ltirsts T@74c, seconds 5@6c, part 
skims 3aé6c, Ohio flats extra 8@8',4¢, firsts 642@ 
Tleec, sage 814 @9e. 

At Liverpool, American finest white and col- 
ored cheese steady at last week’s price of 8c. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, July 27--Beyond the small hand-to- 
mouth business which comprises the movement 
outside the delivery of old contracts, there is 
very little doing. Crop advices from the interior 
contain enough information to make it imterest- 
ing, but fail to stimulate any buying here or else- 
where as far as ean be learned. There is, in facet, 
no speculation or anything akin thereto. On the 
Pacific coast hops are dull and normalin spite of 
the reports of poor crops throughout the state 
and quotations are low. Foreign markets make 
very little show of life, low and inferior sorts be- 
ing entirely neglected and very little doing in 
better grades. 


QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


uly 22 July 24 July 27 

State N Y crop "94 choice, 8@9 8@y sag 

sa . “ “wed to prime, 6@7 67 67 

“ te * © eon, 4@5 4@5 4@5 

“8 * * 93 choice, § 5 5 

* oa “ “com toprime, 3@4 3@4 3@4 

“ * old olds, 2@3 2@3 2a 
Pacifie ’94 choice, 8@9 ag 8@y 

“ * med to prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 

ad "43 ehoice, 5 5 5 

« “ eom to prime, 3@4 3@ 4 3@4 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

SHARON CENTER (Schoharie July 22—Hops 
have gained greatly the past two or three weeks 
and those who were predicting a failure will have 
to change their ideas. There will not be an im- 
meénse crop, but ho doubt with the amount in the 
hands of brewers there will be enough grown in 
the state of N Y to supply them the com- 
ing year. The question then eomes in, 
what of the hops on the Pacifie slope? 
England no doubt will take them all if they ad- 
bere to their method of disposing of them, that 


is, sending them there to sell on commission. 
This isa manner of disposal with which New 
York growers are not much in love. It will no 


doubt be wise for all growers to pick only choice 


hops fora profit cannot be made at a cost of 
picking at 5c and selling rubbish at 3@4c. 
SOLSVILLE (Madison), July 29—The continued 


dry weather has hastened the ripening of the hop 
erop and picking will necessarily begin earlier 
than usual. At present it looks asif not more 
than 60 per cent of last year’s yield will be har- 
vested in this section. However there will prob- 
ably be all that growers will care to 
handle at prevailing prices as 10e seems to be the 
top notch for contracts and several have been 
made at that figure. The supply of old hops is 
small, being represented by something like 400 
bales, but holders are not willing to part with 
them at present. 

SHARON SPRINGS (Schoharie), July 25—The dry 
weather has seriously affected yards all over this 
county. In this locality the general yield will not 
be above half an average crop. It is thought that 
pickers can begin work earlier than last year. 

NOTES FROM THE PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

HARRISBURG (Linn), Ore, July 23—Hops have had 
the best of conditions and promise at this writing 
a full average yield. The variety known as Frig- 
gles is now in full form on the vines; other varie- 
ties are commencing to set. While there are a 
few lice in all yards, no serious danger is antici- 
pated from them. 








Leather gets 


hard and britthe—use Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can at a harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book “‘ How to Take Care of Leather,”’ 
and swob, both free; use enough to 
find out; if you don’t like it, take the 
can back and get the whole of your 
money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chimery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hot Days 


Take the life out of the 
Blood, and weaken 
the whole System. 


ood’s _ 
Sarsaparilla 


Gives the blood vitality, 
Makes it pure and 
Sustains health and strength. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men, 





%q filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
wanagency. Writeat once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

9 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








University of the State of New York. 
AMERICAN 


VETERINARY GOLLEGE, 


141 West Fifty-fourth™ Street, 
New York City. 
The regular course of lectures will commence in October 
“ee aud information can be had on application te 


A, LIAUTARD, M. D., V. S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 








Black Leg 


and Anthrax can be 


Prevented by Vaccination. 


Over 10,000,000 domestic 
animals already successfully 
vaccinated and Mortality 
Reduced to less than 1 p= 
eent. Full particulars o 

Pasteur Anthrax Vaccine (U. 8, & 
Canada) Company, Ltd., 
369 Broadway, New York. 




















UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
From 8 H. P. Upward. 


with STEEL BOILERS' 


Specially adapted and largely 
used for driving Grinding Mills 
Wood Saws, Corn Sheliers, Saw 
Mills, etc., affording best power 
for least money. Send for pam- [- . a 
phlet and state your wants to 

LEFFE o5 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or II0 Liberty St., N.Y. City 








OR catalocue of 600 Agricultural Books, address 
chs ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 
cago. 
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Fertilizer Co., New York City. 








he hebib hb Hh bbh boob 


Easy Money Making. 


No trouble—little work—no capital—no risk—all profit 
—the exclusive agency for the Famous Americus Brand of Fer- 
tilizers is yours if you want it—Write to Williams & Clark 


i 


Hidde 


Poul Zorizori 


4 
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NEW YORK. 


New Way of Routing Grasshoppers—One of 
Madison Co’s prominent farmers, tion Milton 
DeLano, has a novel way of ridding his farm 
of grasshoppers. He has a tlock of 100 geese 
which he drives out into his fields four times 
aday which cleans the fieids pretty well for 
the time being. 


Dansville, Steuben 
wheat nearly a failure. Rye crop medium. 
Oats have done finely since the rains. The 
hay supply is the lightest known, but has been 
supplemented by some corn and millet. There 
will be feed for local stock but no hay to. sell. 
Potatoes are looking exceptionally fine. 





Co p, July 27—Winter 


Sharon, Schoharie Co oO, July 26—Farmers 
mostly through haying. Crop a little over a 
third of last year’s yield. Corn, oats and pota- 
toes looking well. In the southern part of the 
county grasshoppers are destroying buckwheat. 
Apple and plum crop will be light. Pears will 
be a fair crop. Pastures dried up and in conse- 
quence a large shrinkage in milk and the price 
advancing. 

Dickinson, Franklin Co oc, July 26—The iong 

rotracted drouth is yet upon us. Haying fin- 
ished with about two-thirds of a crop. All 
grain except coru badly damaged by drouth. 
Corn also beginning to curl up. Early pota- 
toes less than half a crop. Buckwheat wilting, 
pasture desperately short and cattle suffering. 
Grasshoppers very abundant and are cutting 
oats badly. Everyone blue and business ex- 
ceedingly dull. Blueberries, raspberries and 
blackberries a failure they having simply dried 
up without maturing. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co oO, July 27—New po- 
tatoes small and fewin a hill. Most farmers 
done haying and the yield was light. Most 
farmers did not cut as much as last year. 
Pasture short and poor. Some farmers will 
have to plow their new seeding up and sow 
it again. A large acreage of buckwheat 
has been sown this year. We had a little 
shower here July 21, but it did not amount to 
much. 

Oneida, Madison Co 0, July 27—The 18th an- 
nual hop growers’ picnic was held at Sylvan 
beach, Oneida lake, to-day. The attend- 
ance was not nearly so large as in previous 
years owing to the fact that it began to rain 
shortly after 9am and only about 10,000 peo- 
ple attended. The rain kept the throng in the 
Algonquin and Forest House hotels and dur- 
ing the afternoon the crowds were so dense on 


the piazzas of the hotels that the structures 
gave way, causing no little disturbance, al- 
though no one was injured. It was a great 


day for politicians and among those seen car- 
rying umbrellas were Senator Charles W. Sta- 
pleton of Syracuse, Assemblyman Lambert B. 
Kenr of De Ruyter, Emmory W. Cushman and 
Ira W. Welch of Hamilton, John A. Johnson, 
W. H. Manchester, H. B. Coman, Leander W. 
Burroughs of Morrisville and,others. The 
speaker of the day, Attorney General Theo- 
dore E. Hancock of Syracuse, arrived about 
noon, but when at 2 o’clock it rained so hard 
the program had to be abandoned. 


Oakfield, Genesee Co O, July 27—Crops have 
withstood the drouth remarkably well and, 
excepting hay, there will be a good yield of 
farm products. Oats are the best they have 
been for the past three years and wheat is 
yielding well. Alfred Caple threshed 27 acres 
of wheat which yielded 800 bu. Beans are 
looking fine on ground that was plowed early, 
but on late plowed land there has not been 
moisture enough to bring them up and keep 
them growing. The Oakfield creamery is re- 
ceiving between 3000 and 4000 Ibs of milk per 
day. Recent shipments of butter brought 
about 18¢e per lb. A heavy rainstorm accom- 
panied by hail occurred in the northern part 
ofthe town July 25. Some fields of corn and 
beans were quite badiy riddled. To-day we 
are having a good steady rain which will help 
planted crops and revive the pastures. 

Pavilion, Genesee Co 0, July 26—We are 
passing through one of the worst early summer 
drouths we have experienced for years. The 
late spring frost killed clover, and the follow- 
ing dry weather made the hay crop almost a 


failure. Barley, oats, and early corn are 
about in average condition. Beans and pota- 
toes have been pinched by the dry weather. 


Although thists the center of a large apple- 
producing locality, there will not be enough 
apples to supply the wants of the farmers. 
Berries were a part of a crop and there will 
also be afew pears of poor quality. Wheat 
was all cut but the yield will not be up to the 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





average. Cows are shrinking in milk on ac- 
count of short pastures and files. 


Blenheim, Schoharie Co co, July 27.—The 
frost last May and the drouth made the hay 
crop of this town shorter than ever known be- 
fore. Some farms have not cut 10 per cent of a 
crop. Pastures are dried up. A. Wilson 
turned his stock in his oats as they were too 
short to cut and his cattle had nothing to eat. 
We have not had 2 in of rainfall since May 1. 
Farmers are selling their stock for what they 
can get. Three cows sold recently for $27. The 
outlook for farmers is surely discouraging. 
Many cut what little hay there was, plowed 
the ground and put in corn. The corn is up 
3 or 4 in and all dried up. Early corn may 
make a fair crop. 

Manlius, Onondaga Co oO, July 26—Crops 
looking better than many thought possible. 
Corn and potatoes doing fine and the large 
acreage of sowed corn is going to help out the 
short hay crop. Milk, butter and cheese low 
but still good milch cows bring fair prices. F. 
E. Dawley last week sold part of his fine herd 
to F. A. Callender of Shamrock for an average 
price of nearly $100 per head. He also sold C. 
D. Brown a pair at good prices. Sheep are 
very low. Poultry and eggs keepup in price 
and are about the only products that pay. Gar- 
den truck very low in the Syracuse market. 


Philmont, Columbia Co, Q, July 26—The re- 
cent rain and hailstorm made a _ total 
wreck of the tobacco crop here. F. G. Decker, 
avery popular farmer in this section, raised 
several hundred acres of rye this year and 
finds it yields him a nice profit, as the crop is 
fairly good. Butter has gone up and eggs are 
in demand. Owing to the drouth in June, the 
hay crop is light, and many have sown a few 
acres of corn for fodder. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co oO, July 27— 
Farmers nearly done haying. Shortest crop 
known for years. Some corn and potatoes 
looking well. Ground very dry. Saratoga 
creamery is making 800 lbs of butter per day 
and selling it at 18c per lb. It paid patrons 
144c for June butter. 


Carmel, Putnam Co qa, July 27—Arthur Ha- 
zen is making numerous improvements on his 
farm, ditching all the low land south of his 
house. A new kind of pest, resembling the 
old-time potato beetle, is playing sad havoc 
with tomatoes, beets and other vegetables. 
Mrs Vedenburgh, an aged lady, died Sunday 
in her 80th year. Walter Cole will build a 
new house on property recently purchased. 
The peach crop will be a failure in this local- 
ity. 

Glen, Montgomery Co Go, July 27—Weather 
continues very dry and pastures are nearly all 
dried up. Many are feeding their stock sowed 
corn. Haying over and the general lightness 
of the crop is the principal topic of conversa- 
tion. Oats harvest commenced and indications 
0int toa good crop on all upland but on low 
Gea near the river and creeks it will be rather 
Corn growing well and all buckwheat 
Cows, horses and sheep for sale in 
all localities. Nearly all the spring lambs in 
this vicinity were sold to Gloverville meat 
dealers at $3.50 to 4.50 per head. 


short. 
sown is up. 


27— 


South Salem, Westchester Co a, July 
Have had considerable rainy weather lately. 
Farmers had hard work getting their hay, but 
it is about all secured and is a fair crop. Rye 
generally good, making about 85 per cent of a 
crop. Oats promise well although some pieces 
are rusting. Potatoes very fine and the few 
already dug have yielded well with very few 
smallones. Henry StJohnis selling vegeta- 
bles around the village and is getting a good 
trade. Thomas Gilbert has a very fine garden 
and is furnishing Mrs Cyrus J. Lawrence and 
family with fine vegetables and poultry. But- 
ter plenty but eggs are getting scarce. Early 
apples are being used and there is a great 
abundance of small fruits this year. Black- 
berries and peaches will be more plenty later. 
There are severel parties of campers spending 
vacations on the shores of neighboring lakes. 
The annual fair of the home society will be 
held on Wednesday and Thursday, Aug 7 
and 8. 

Adjustment of the Tuberculosis Committee 
Difficulty—The state board of health met last 
week and held an interesting session. Dr 
Donohue’s term of office having expired, Dr 
Daniel Lewis of New York was elected presi- 
dent. In consequence of the opinion of the 
attorney general, Dr Donohue will remain as a 
member of the tuberculosis committee, though 
a@ successor as 4 member of the board of health 


has been named inthe person of Dr F. W. 


Smith. The law specifies that the members of 
the committee shall hold oftice for one year. 
According to Chapter 1013 of the laws of 1895, 


providing for the appointment of the tuberculo- 
sis committee, Dr Donohue and Mr Cassidy, 
who consitute the committee, made their first 
report from which it appears that three inspec- 
tors have been appointed, viz, Dr M. J. Hen- 
derson of Syracuse, Dr John Faust of Pough- 
keepsie and Robert Austin of Schenectady, all 
of whom were engaged under the direction of 
the tuberculosis commission. As soon as the 
tinances of the committee permit a number 
of other inspectors will be appointed. 
The work of inspection began July 15 on the 
herds of George D. Briggs of Buffalo, E. M. 
Sperry of Boonville and Eugene Haim of Bur- 
bank. The work for August has been appor- 
tioned as follows: Dr Henderson will investi- 
gate in Onondaga, Oneida and Oswego coun- 
ties; Dr Faust in Putnam Co and the Hudson 
valley and Dr Austin in the Mohawk valley 
district. It will be the policy of the commit- 
tee, so far as outlined, to assist local boards of 
health to establish and maintain pure sources 
of milk supply, to disseminate knowledge 
among dairymen with regard to tuberculosis 
and to stamp out certain centers of infection, 
lessening thereby the liability to contagion. 
The fund left over from last year amounts to 
$15,000. 

The State Fair—Secretary Docharty of the 
state agricultural society has had headquar- 
ters for two weeks past at Svracuse, attending 
to the preliminary work incident to the annual 
fair, which takes place Aug 26-31. He has 
been in correspondence with Secretary Morton 
of the U S department of agriculture and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Carlisle, with a view to 
securing their presence during the progress of 
the fair. There is a possibility that Secretary 
Morton may attend and make an address, but 
Secretary Carlisle has sent a courteous declin- 
ation. It should not be forgotten that all en- 
tries of farm produce close Aug 15, dairy and 
domestics Aug 19, while implements and ma- 
chines and flowers and fruits must be in at 10 
o’clock on the opening day, Monday, Aug 26. 
Entries for cattle, horses, sheep, swine and 
poultry will have closed by the time this issue 
of THE AGRICULTURIST is in the hands of its 
readers. The premiums have an aggregate 
value of fully $25,000. 

Bedford, Westchester Co Q, July 27—Hay- 
ing was pretty much delayed by unfavorable 
weather. Crop generally light but much bet- 
ter than expected early in the season. Mead- 
ows and pastures very green and in much bet- 
ter shape than a year ago this time. Oats not 
as good as anticipated and a larger per cent of 
the crop was cut green and cured for hay than 
ever before. Rain has caused very marked im- 
apne coe in apple prospects and there will 
ye aright good crop. Pears, particularly Bart- 
letts, are in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
most of them being nearly covered with a sort 
of rust. Raspberries and blackberries abun- 
dant and fine. 


Ghent, Columbia Co a, July 27—Drouth has 
been broken by several good rains. Pastures, 
however, are still short and hay was a light 
crop. Apples on sod are dropping badly but 
on cultivated soil they are holding to the trees 


much better. G. T. Powell has put in 30 
acres of crimson clover sowing his _ or- 
chards, vineyards and corn and _ potato 


fields after the last cultivation. He applied 
100 lbs of pure bone and high grade fertilizer 
to each acre to give the clover a strong start. 
The clover is to be plowed under for the bene- 
fit of the soil. If this experiment proves suc- 
cessful the entire system of culture on his large 
fruit farm will be revolutionized. 

Belfast, Alleghany Co p, July 26—Hay crop 
less than one-fourth of a crop. Oats good. No 
fruit. A large acreage of fodder corn sown and 
locking fine. Farmers selling off stock ex- 
tremely low and later will probably kill some 
to get through the winter without buying feed. 


The State Board of Veterinary Medical Ex- 


aminers—The board met in Albany last week 
and elected Prof James Law of Cornell uni- 
versity president and Dr William H. Kelly of 
Albany secretary. It consists of five members 
who hold office five years from Aug 1, 1895. 
The various chairs were assigned as follows: 
Anatomy and surgery, Dr R. 8S. Hindekofer of 
New York city; physiology and hygiene, Dr 
C. D. Morris of Pawling; obstetrics, Dr Wil- 
liam H. Kelly of Albany; chemistry, thera- 
peutics and materia medica, Dr W. P. Hinkley 
of Buffalo; pathology, diagnosis and practice, 
Prof James Law of [thaca. The law passed 
during the recent session of the legislature. 








provides that no person shall practice veterin- 
ary medicine after July 1, 1895, unless pre- 
viously registered and legally authorized, un- 
less licensed by the regents and registered as 
required by the new law, nor shall any person 
practice veterinary medicine who has ever 
been convicted of a felony by any court or 
whose authority to practice is suspended or re- 
voked by the regents on the recommendation 
of the state board. It will be the duty of those 
assigned to the various chairs to prepare ques- 
tions for examination of candidates for license 
to practice veterinary medicine and surgery. 
Five examinations are to be held during the 
first year, on the following dates: Sept 24-27, 
Jan 28-31, April 7-10, May 19-22, June 16-19. 
These are to be conducted by the regents at 
New York city, Albany, Syracuse and Buffalo. 
The law further provides that the regents shall 
admit to examination.any candidate who pays 
a fee of $10 and submits satisfactory evidence 
veritied by oath, if required, that he is more 
than 21 years of age, of good mora) character, 
has the general education required in all cases 
after July 1, has studied veterinary medicine 
not less than three full vears, including three 
satisfactory courses in three different academ- 
ic years, in a veterinary medical school regis- 
tered as maintaining at the time a satisfactory 
standard. The fees collected may be expended 
to pay all necessary expenses incurred and 
any surplus remaining at the close of the aca- 
demic year shall be apportioned among the 
members of the board pro rata, according to 
number of candidates whose papers have been 
graded by each. 


Caton, Steuben Co Dp, July 27 — The rain and 
hailstorm of Judy 22 seems to have been most 
severe in sections where the oats crop was 
most promising. Many fields were just ripen- 
ing and the wind threshed the standing grain 
about until the ground was pretty well cover- 
ed with the largest and plumpest grains. In 
fact the straws were completely stripped in 
places. Corn suffered in the same way as also 
did barley and potatoes. No apples to speak 
of, as the yield will not be one-fourth of an 
average one. Hay made one-half to two-thirds 
of last year’s yield and rye was a full crop. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, July 26—This section is very 
flourishing for midsummer. The frequent 
rains and moderately warm weather have had 
a tendency to revive pastures and corn. Pota- 
toes are looking fine. Grain about all cared 
for and was heavy. Hay better than last year, 
but ashort crop. Late pickles and cabbage 
looking well. Much of the early planting was 
destroyed by cutworms, which were numerous. 


Vegetables plenty and bring low prices. But- 
ter and eggs selling better of late. Some are 
selling off their sheep, the low price of wool 


being one of the reasons. 

Melville, July 26—Hay and grain all harvest- 
ed. Hay and rye very light. Corn looking 
fine. Potatoes in some fields look very fine 
while others are affected with blight and will 
be a very light crop. A man has been here ex- 
perimenting on the vines trying to check the 
disease but so far without success. Pickles 
looking well. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Matamoras, Pike Co oO, July 27—Haying and 
harvesting about through with here. Hay very 
light and will be worth something next win- 


ter. Rye went down badly but seems te_ have 
filled quite well. A schoolhouse is to be built 
at what is called Stairway, which makes the 


farmers’ taxes high in this township this year. 
This has been a very hard year on grass seed 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


That horticulture has made grand advances in 
and about Chicago because of its achievements at 
the Worid’s fair is noticeable this year again in 
the new quarters of Vaughan’s Seed Store on Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago. This fine double building 
in the heart of the city is occupied entirely by 
this house, and it is undoubtedly the best equipped 
and largest horticultural institution west of New 
York, with a branch in that city as well. Their 
advertisement of Crimson clover appears in our 
advertising columns. 


The DeLamater Iron Works. In a recent issue 
mention was made of the change in the address 
of DeLamater Iron Works, whose advertisements 
of the celebrated DeLamater Ericsson and De- 
pre ater Rider Hot-Air pumping engines have been 

pearing in our pages for several years past. 
The notice was somewhat misleading, as it con- 
veyed the impression that their office and works 
had been removed. Thisis not the case, but the 
change is due tothe fact that the New York city 
authorities have placed two streets, which were 

ractically continuous, under one name, and thus 

South Fifth avenue becomes 467 West Broad- 


way, which is their present address. 





AMONG THE 


FARMERS 







that was sown this last spring. Pastures have 
been short for some time. No sale for butter 
and prices low. Wild blackberries are a good 
crop. Paris green sells at 40c per lb this vear. 
Some apply it with water and some with plas- 
ter. Unwashed wool selling at 15c delivered 
at railroad. Plums are not a very good crop 
in this section. <A fine barn is being built on 
the Utter place. 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co dc, July 26—Rye 


harvest done, haying nearly over and oats har- 
vest begun the yield in each case being better 


than for several years. Oats especially are 
first-rate and free from rust. Potatoes look 
splendid but need rain soon. Corn  pros- 


pects good. Apples scarce. Pears better than 
apples but not plenty. The Stone Brothers have 
put in a separator at their milk depot and are 
now shipping cream and butter as well as milk. 
Lightning has been rather more severe on farm- 
ers this summer than usual. Within a radius 
of a few miles six cows have been killed, two 
barns struck, one burned to the ground and 
the other damaged somewhat. 


MARYLAND. 





Burkittsville, Frederick Co O—This season’s 
wheat harvest was the most difficult one ex- 
perienced here since self-binders came into 
ase, the grain per | very much straw-fallen 
and in places badly lodged. The straw is 
turning out light but the heads were well filled 
and the yield all around is an average one. 
The old standard varieties of Fultz, Lancaster 
and Fuleaster succeeded best. Some new 
kinds raised such as Winter Fife and Winter 
Ruby were disappointing. Although the Fife 
wheat made a good record last year, it was the 
poorest cut this season. But a small acreage 
will be seeded with this variety this fall. 
While farms are well improved in this section 
about half of the wheat crop is threshed from 
the shock. There is considerable hay produced 
as much as 5000 to 6000 tons being shipped 
annually from Gapland station. Most of it 
goes to Washington, D C. Owing to 
lack of railroad competition freight rates 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia are heavy 
and prices at those points do not justify the 
additional expense of shipment. Corn is do- 
ing well. Very little timothy seed will |be se- 
cured but there are some prospects for clover. 
Not much more than enough oats, rye and bar- 
ley to supply the local demand. Potatoes not 
afull crop and under sized. Most promising 
outlook for an apple crop since ‘91. Peaches 
enough for home sypply. Blackberries killed 
by early frost. Grass cattle ready for market. 
Some farmers are buying stockers for another 
season. Horses dull and few being bred. 
Sheep low in price, lambs bringing more 
money than old sheep. Farmers are losing in- 
terest in that branch of live stock. Hogs 
enough for local supply with higher prices for 
cured meat. Poultry an average amount. 
Dairy products go to creameries and commis- 
sion merchants. Brunswick, which four years 
ago was an unpretentious way station of a doz- 
en houses, now has 2000 people and is still 
growing. Its rapid development has opened 
up a market which is being taken advantage 
of by owners of sinall tracts. 


Washington CoD—The resident stock grow- 
ers of this county have induced the Hagers- 
town fair directors to so arrange the awards 
that home grown stock will not have to com- 
pete with herds whose owners make a regular 
business of feeding fine stock and exhibiting 
the same in herds throughout the country. 
The awards for the ‘‘home’’ class will go to 
herds from the adjoining counties. The ob- 
ject is to distribute more premiums to local 
breeders and is considered astepin the right 
direction. 


Kent Co—The peach crop of this county is es- 
timated at 215,450 baskets. This is an enor- 
mous crop and even at the low rate of 25c per 
basket it will put into the hands of growers 
nearly $54,000 in ready cash. 








Grange Note. 


Oswego Falls (Oswego Co) grange, No 719, held 
anopen meeting June 22 in honorof Flora day. 
About 100 Patrons and visiting friends were pres- 
ent. Miss Mary Summerville, as Flora, delivered 
the welcoming address and conducted the meet- 
ing throughout. A lengthy program, made up 
principally of recitations by the younger mem- 
bers and songs by the grange, was rendered. When 
the exercises were over Miss Summerville led the 
way to the dining room, where strawberries and 
other good things were served. At the meeting 
of July 13 six new members were received and two 
applications for July 27. This grange will hold 
its second annual basket pienic on the Oswego 
Falls fair grounds Aug 13. State Master O. H. Hale 
and other foreign speakers are expected to lend 
their presence. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS. 


Timely Hints for Their Success. 








HOW A CANADIAN FAIR PAYS ITS WAY WITHOUT 
DOUBTFUL ‘“‘ ATTRACTIONS.”’ 
The Toronto fair grounds are owned and used 


as a public city park, and kept in repair by the 
city from the profits of the fair. Everything is 
substantial and arranged in a tasty manner. A 
remarkable feature is the low prizes to racing 
horses and the large ones to farm, garden and 
orchard products, the machinery, etc. No selling 
of alcoholic liquors, no drunkenness, no gamb- 
ling and no side shows are allowed.  Enter- 
tainment is provided by the fair in front 
of the grand stand, by celebrated performing 
men and animals, and fireworks at night. All 
competing animals are brought together in spe- 
cial places in the park provided for the purpose. 
Twelve days are given to the fair, 25+ admittance 
charged to the grounds and 25e more to the grand 
stand. Last year 80,000 people attended, and the 
whole thing was a proof that a fair can be run on 
moral principles and be made to pay. 





A Drawing Card.—Let the managers find a 
large, fat steer, put him on exhibition and give 
every one a chance to guess his weight. A prize 
of nominal amount would add to the interest. It 
is the little things that rouse the curiosity of the 
inquisitive at the county fairs more often than do 
the elaborate horse races, balloon ascensions, etc. 
Remember itis the shekels that pay the bills, 
that the whims of all must be humored, if the 
cash sheet is to balance. 





Classifying Plum Exhibits.—There seems to be 
confusion as ‘to certain varieties. The Green 
Gage is a small plum, round, yeliowish-green 


skin, and often, when ripe, dotted or marbled 
with red. Downing makes Reine Claude one of 


the synonyms of the Green Gage, but classifies 
elsewhere Bavay’s Green Gage, giving one of its 
synonyms as Reine Claude de Bavay. This 
plum is described by Barry as “large, round- 
ish, a little flattened, greenish yellow with 
splashes of green, thin bloom, etc, ripening the 
last of September.” The Green Gage ripens about 
the middle of August. It would be wise to ado 
the nomenclature of our best authority, the 
American pomological society, and speak or 
write of these two — only as Green Gage and 
Bavay. This would save confusion, especially if 
the premium lists of our numerous fairs would 
conform to this rule. 





The Public Demands Circus Attractions at 
Fairs and the blame is as much on the public as 
on the fair management. Last year as much was 
paid the balloon man as was paid in premiums 
on all of the horned cattle. It is strange that 
farmers will go wild over a horse trot and leave 


cattle and other farm animals to see a 
horse trot in 2.30, while 99 out of every 
100 in this section get nearly all of 


their income from cows. Men will yell themselves 
hoarse over the winning horse whether he is the 
fastest or not. The trotting business is all right 
in its place. The breeding and developing of the 
trotting horse is worthy of all praise, and every 
farmer ought to study the pedigree and science of 
breeding and apply the theury to breeding his cat- 
tle. But why a farmer will go wild over a horse 
that is probably not worth much more than the 
pee he trots for is more than I can see.—{G. E. 
Nichols, Chenango Co, N. Y. 








TO SUBSCRIPTION 


CLUB AGENTS 


If you are working subscriptions business 
fo! any paper or contemplate doing so, we 
have something that will interest you of 
High Legitimate Character and Profitable. 
Send address to GIBBONS-PINKETT 00., Cieveland, 0. 
REFERSNCES—Any Bank or Commercial Agency 





World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 
Roofing Co. awarded 
Medal and Diploma 


SS 2 


for ie PATENT ¢ AP ROOFING at World’s 





Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
fuotuers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 

3ILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0 





Don’t be deceived with poor Sheet Metal Roofing. 


Our Painted Tin Shingles 


Are more durable than it is possible to makea tin roof put 
mime’ Galvanized Shingles 
Are both rust and rain proof 

Without Painting. “°° 
The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., citS"S"5, 
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The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


At New York City. 

The volume of trading the past fortnight has 
shown a slight falling off compared to early July, 
but prices remain firm. Packers have stiffened 
on prices pereeptibly since the bail storms did so 
much damage to the growing crop, and many fair 


offers on New England leat have been refused. 
The demand for choice New England leaf for 
wrapper and binder purposes continues and 


among the sales of July have been the following: 
100 cs ‘91 Mass Hav at l6e, 75 cs "92 Hav atpt, 75 es 
Hav wrappers at 40e, 200 cs Hav at 18@35¢c, 100 es Hay 
18 a30c, 100 es Hay at 15@35c, 75 cs Hav wrappers at 
35@40c, 115 es Hay wrappers at 42.@50c, 150 cs Hay 
wrappers at 40c, 260 cs "93 Hav at pt, 50¢s seed at 
12a@13c, 100 cs Hay at ll@l24ec, b0es Hav at pt, 150 
es Hav at 12e, 175 es Hav at pt, Wies Hav at pf, 
1% es Hav for export at 4e, 100 cs Hav at 12%4c, 350 
es ° Hav at pt, 1lo cs Hav at 16c, 200 es "H Hav at 
15@1i8e, 50 es Hav at p t, 50 cs seedieaf at p t, 150 ¢s 
Hav at 16@17¢c, 320 cs Hav at pt, 400 ¢s Hav at pt, 
100 es Hav at 20e. A considerable quantity of Pa 
B’s have been sold at 10 to 1244e¢ and Wisconsin at 
8 to lée. 

NEW YoORK—At Baldwinsville, but few sales are 
made; prices are unchanged, but could not drop 
much lower. J. W. Upson is receiving about 100 
es ‘4 leaf. Mr Chichester of Danbury, Ct, has 
been riding with Mr Babcock of the Seneea hotel, 
buying '# at 6@10c, offering as high as 12c in some 
eases. Mr Tobin of Dudley & Tobin is riding and 
buying ’# for Lederman & Sons. Mr Slate of Ta- 
bor & Slate is riding in the western Onondaga 
district and Frazer & Skinner are riding in the 
eastern district, buying "93 for Mr Rosenwald at 
an average of 3e. Mr Hinkey of Dayton is riding 
for Mr Kienbush. The '% crop is all set and while 
not large it stands even and looks healthy and 
July weather was very favorable. At a careful 
estimate, there isan average of % to 4% the usual 
acreage in the Onondaga district. In the Che- 
mung valley, at Painted Post, crops present a fine 
appearance, notably that of W.C. Morse who is 
the largest grower in Chemung valley. O. B. Low- 
eli of Tioga, follows closely in acreage. Mr Morse 
has 22a growing and says it is the finest he has 
ever raised. Mr Morse has 90 es ’93 and 97 cs 
on hand. The Consolidated Cigarette Co has 
bought about 200csin this section. Frank Erwin 
sold his ’Mtor 9and 2c. There have been 20 crops 
sold at Painted Post at 7 to Lc. 


PENNSYLVANIA—A severe rain, wind and hail- 
storm passed over Lancaster Co, last week, doing 
considerable injury to the tobacco crop in the 
northern and western towns of the county. At 
Petersburg, the hail was very heavy and entire 
fields of tobacco were riddled, and at Safe Har- 
bor some crops were badly cut. At Manor,a nar- 
row belt ot hail swept tobacco fields were ruined. 
—Among the trade great dullness prevails. Cut- 
ting of the earliest crops has begun, as growers 
wish to get their leaf from danger.—The an- 
nual midsummer meeting of the Lancaster 
Co tobaceo society will be held at Rocky 
Springs experiment station Aug 3. Action will 
be taken as to the growing experiment crop, for 
which the legislature made an appropriation of 
$5000, but which the governor vetoed. All inter- 
est is now centered in the growing crop. There 
has been no rain for some time and the weather 
having become exceedingly hot, the ground is 
again very dry, entirely too much so to benefit 
the tobacco fields. Several crops have been cut 
and others will be right along probably. We 











TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


trust there will be no undue haste in this matter, 
as unripe tobacco is about as worthless a crop 
as can be harvested. There is seldom good 
weight and never good quality. There has been a 
good dealof topping of Havana seed during the 
week, many plants showing a tendency to shoot 
the seed bud prematurely. Of course, the only 
thing to do is to top. Much tobacco is very baek- 
ward, especially the seedleaf. What is more, the 
fields are very uneven, in many eases large and 
small plants presenting a very striking contrast. 


Tobacco Notes. 


Inscription sales of Sumatra leaf all through the 
season have contained undesirable lots of to 
bacco, being darker colored than Americans de- 
sire. Atthe seventh inscription sale at Amster- 
dam July 17, butfew American buyers were pres- 
ent and less than 500 bales were secured. 


The Connecticut valley growers’ exchange at its 
future anection sales at New York city contem- 
plate offering its goods in 50-th packages, so as to 
enable the smaller manufacturers to obtain their 
stocks direct. Another sale will be held soon, to 
include a nice assortment of broad leat tobacco 
of all grades. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from the secretary, George W. Barnes. 


“Will the price of °93 and ’94 cigar leaf ad- 
vance?” Weare notin the business of predict- 
ing the future course of prices. The large quan- 
tity of Svmatran wrappers in bond and the 
amount of poor leaf in the last two domestic 


erops must be considered. Strictly fine fillers and 
broadleaf cigar wrappers have shown a decided 
firmness and a visible advance during the past 
three months. It does not seem possible for the 
market to be in worse shape than it has been, but 
each planter must decide for himself whether to 
hold or sell. 
Foreign Trade in Tubacco Favorable. 

The following statement of imports and ex- 
ports of tobacco forthe month ending May 31, 
1385 and its value are taken from the report of the 
Treasury department: 

IMPORTS OF LEAF AND ITS MANUFACTURES. 





May 1894 May 1895 
Pounds Values Pounds Values 

Wrappers, 788,030 #1, ay 242 510,801 $717,316 
Other leaf, 1,475,130 84 1,581,347 547,717 

Total, 2,263,160 1,5 597 826 2,092,148 1,265,033 
Cigars and ciga- 

rettes, 41,295 184,123 37,979 I7 : . 

All other, 4,019 

Total, 188,142 182'938 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC LEAF AND ITS MANUFACTURES. 
Leaf, 9392,778 986,111 15,054,738 1,291,300 
Stenis and trim- 

mings, 827,401 29,271 512,933 8,380 

Total, 12,180,179 1,015,382 15,567,671 1,299,680 

EXPORTS OF FOREIGN LEAF AND MANUFACTU RES. 
Wrappers, 52,861 45,068 77,514 
Other leaf, 84,738 29,860 51, 895 21,071 

Total, 137,599 74,928 130,504 98,585 

TOBACCO IN WAREHOUSB IN BOND. 

Wrappers, 5,980,835 6,033, a4 6,338,023 7,828,289 
Other leaf, 12,454,582 4,503,723 15,998,072 5,097,037 

Total, 18,435,417 10,537,117  22,836,lu0 = 12,907,326 
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Business Farmers and Milkmen 


by the thousand recognize the economy of using the labor-saving 


“LOW-DOWN ” 


MILK and DELIVERY WACONS. 


That’s why we sold more of them in 1894 (the “hard times” year) 
Send for = —e and see if we can’t save 


than ever before. 
you at least one hired man 


PARSONS LOW-DOWN" WAGON 00.334 WEST MAIN ST. ,EARLVILLE, H. Y. 














and Bicycles, at Factory 





Fair. Our 1895 


“A” Grade, $46. 


Write to-day. nd for it. Jt’s free. ANliance 


| GARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HAR NESS 


“cent saved. Our goods we Ted th the highest awards at the W ota’ 4 Ki-< 

Mammoth Illustrated Catalogue is free to all. 

all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. 

poses and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever tssued. 
Carriage 






Work guaranteed and 20 to #0 pe 


It shows ay 

Tans 30 SCZ TIKES 

“A” Grade. 667.50, 
Write to-day. 





Co., Cincinnati, Chic. 
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F y~« Bradley’s Gives the 

e Best Resalts.’’ 

Pew Yas, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1804, 

Baavrer Fertivizen Co.: 
Dear Sirs :—My field yrelded 

thirty-six bushels wheat per acre 








y With an application of two 

~~ hundred pounds per acre of Bradley’s 
Phosphate, I have used phosphate 
for ten years, using many dicterent 
kinds. I have used your Phosphate 


















\ without using at least two hundred 
pounds per acre of 


- Bradley’s Fertilizers 










not only on wheat, but on other crops. 















™ 
Y and it has given me the best results, 
\ A sal thamze considered, of any kind ~\ 4) 
\ \ that L ever used, 










Yours, N ‘ 


dyo. K, Turner. 


TAL AL 
— ~~ — tems 
Ee ee 










which not only often doubles the wheat 
crop, but always very largely increases 
the stand of grass. 

Read these two letters, and send postal 
for our illustrated pamphlet contain- 
ing many more. Address 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., Boston. ) 
Or, Western New York Office, ) \) 
843 Granite Building, y Lr 

) 






Rochester, N. Y. 
















oa Fe Yo J 
“None Compare with 
“ Bradley’s.” 


Xe Potter, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1894. 
Brapiey Fertivizer Co,: 
Gentlemen : — I used two hundred 
pounds per acre of Bradley's Phos- 
phate and secured torty bushels fine 
s wheat per acre, It was the best piece 
of wheat grown in this section, and the 
finest Iever raised. Ihave used many 
other fertilizers, but none that will 
compare with Bradley’s, and now use 


No other. 
Yours truly, 


K. S. Dinenart. 
















































AUGUST CROP REPORT. 


Local returns from county correspondents 
covering practically every county in the Ohio, 
Mississippi and Missouri valleys, the Pacific 
coast and the principal district east of the Al- 
leghany mountains, have been received 
tabulated by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
make the following crop averages for Aug 
1: Condition of corn 94.9, oats 80.2, spring 
wheat 87.9, rye 81.5, barley 86.6, potatoes 86.1, 
tobacco 86.8, pastures 75. 

The high promise of corn which was mant- 
fest July 1, has been maintained during the 
month, present conditions standing slightly 
higher than at that date. There have been few 
material changes of status in the various states, 
andthe present condition is remarkably uni- 
form. In few districts, especially in Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana, and toa less extent in 
the northwest, there is some loss of condition 
from continued drouth, but fairly liberal show- 
ers during the closing weeks of the month re- 
lieved these localities and place the corn crop 
in a condition which has rarely been equaled. 
The ground is now reasonably moist, although 
not thoroughly saturated, and with normal 
weather conditions during the next six weeks, 
acrop of record breaking proportions is as- 
sured. A remarkable feature of the showing 
is the uniformity with which high averages are 
reported. Not only are the state averages uni- 
form in their high standing but within state 
lines county returns are equally uniform, mak- 
ing it evident that the great American crop is 
in remarkable promise in almost every district 
in which it is grown. 

A high condition Aug 1 does not necessarily 
insure a large yield, but as one month of its 
trying season is passed it makes it areasonable 
expectation. In the Ohio valley where moist- 
ure was lacking in the early spring, the stalk 
is not as tall and vigorous as might be wished, 
but there is vitality enough to furnish a me- 
dium return with future favorable conditions. 
West of the Mississippi the plant is generally 
strong and vigorous, in tassel and silk early, 
and nothing but exceedingly early frost can 
apparently prevent the harvesting of a more 
than bountiful crop. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST never estimates 
crop results until after the products are har- 
vested, but as there is always a demand for 
translation of condition into indicated product 
it may reasonably be figured that the present 
corn prospects indicate a possible crop exceed- 
ing 2,250,000,000 bu, or more than 100,000,000 in 
excess of the largest crop ever grown. State 
conditions will be found in the table below. 

July was not favorable to spring wheat and 
there is a marked decline in condition in the 
principal districts where grown. So unfavora- 
ble were climatic and other conditions that but 
for the exceptional vigor and root growth 
which was present, the decline would have 
been much more severe. The damage which is 
noted in reports on condition, is mainly the re- 
sult of drouth and to a limited extent the pre- 
valence of hot winds in South Dakota, south- 
western and southern Minnesota, and to a very 
limited extent in North Dakota. In addition 
to these causes rust was reported from 
many sections, while in the Red river valley 
smut is developing to an unusual extent, but 
the extent of damage from this cause can not 
be measured accurately until the test of thresh- 
ing. The decline in the condition during the 
month for the whole breadth amounts to 6 
points, but so high was the July condition that 
the present prospect is decidedly higher than 
in any season during the past 12 years, with 
the single exception of ’91, when condition 
was reported at 95.5. 

Winter wheat ts not reported upon regularly 
this month, althongh on account .of peculiar 
conditions on the Pacific coast, a special re- 
turn from that section was asked for. The 
crop of California has been particularly disap- 
pointing this year. Starting in with a promise 
of acrop perhaps exceeding in yield anything 
ever harvested, the advent of hot winds at 
@ critical period in its history wrought 
disaster. In California alone, ethere was 
promise in June of a _ crop. probably 
equaling 45,000,000 bu, but the test 


and 
and 


of threshing so far as it has been done, shows 
aprobable crop of less than that of last year, 
and perhaps not in excess of 28,000,000 bu. 
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Similar unfavorable conditions of that part of 
the crop in Washington which is grown in the 
western counties is reported, but in Oregon the 
high promise of the early season is still main- 
tained. A consolidation of the reported con- 
dition in the three coast states Aug 1 shows 
a present average ofonly 70 as against 86 
July 1. 

This loss in California, while probably in a 
small measure balanced by improving results 
in the Ohio valley, is still sufficient to reduce 
the probable promise of the winter wheat crop 


to something like 240,000,000 bu. The spring 


wheat condition would seem to indicate a 
crop of about 165,000,000 bu, 120,000,000 
of which is in the _ three principal 
states of the northwest. This suggests a 


wheat crop of 405,000,000. This is presented 
merely as an indication, and not asan esti- 
mate. It might be noted, however, that the 
test of threshing so far as it has been done in 
the principal states, points to a yield of slight- 
ly less than 10 bu per acre. Present condition 
compared with that of Suly 1 is as follows: 


July 1 Aug 1 July I Aug 1 
N Eng 93 90 N Dak 100 95 
Mich 75 70 S Dak 91 74 
Ils 85 75 Cal 84 76 
Wis 92 82 Ore 90 92 
Minn 97 94 Wash 90 71 
Iowa 93 90 Other 95 90 
Kan 40 42 — — 
Neb 83 91 Av’g 93.9 87.9 
Condition of oats has changed but little 


since last report. Harvest is now in progress, 
and while yields are disappointing in the 
states of spring drouth they are surprisingly 
heavy in Iowa and the northwest. Present 
condition is one point lower than a year ago at 
this date, but two points better than in 1893. 
Condition of potatoes declined slightly dur- 
ing the month, the loss being mainly in the 
Ohio valley, and representing the culminat- 
ing effect of the spring drouth. Present is 
much higher than at this date last year. Cor- 
respondents in every one of the six New Eng- 


land states confirm our estimate made 
earlier in the season of an unusually 
large acreage of potatoes, this averaging 
1 to 10 per cent greater than a year 


ago in that part of the country. The condi- 
tion is rather uneven, though in the main 
favorable, some sections reporting an outlook 
for an excess over last year’s yield while others 
point to possible serious damage through 
blight. The great potato section of Aroostook 
Co, Me, shows an increased acreage of 25 per 
cent and a condition of 94. 

The condition of pastures is very poor, on ac- 
count of drouth, the showers at the close of the 
month not being generally sufficient to fully 
start the grass. Pasturage is shorter than in 
any recent year, and in many parts of Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, farmers have been 
obliged to feed stock. Recent rains should 
result in some improvement, but grass 
has been cropped very’ short and 
will be slow in starting. In New England 
there is a deficiency in pasturage and hay, the 
yield of the latter being quite light on account 
of dry weather earlier in the season. Here and 
there some damage has also been experienced 
through untimely rains after the grass was cut, 
preventing proper curing. 

Favorable weather in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee resulted in some improvement in to- 
bacco prospect, but even with this less than a 
normal yield is indicated on a reduced acre- 
age. 

The following statement gives in State de- 
tail conditions of the crops referred to ahove 
as well as present conditions of rye and barley 
and prospect for apples and peaches. 

Corn Oats Rye B’l’y Pot Tob Past Apls Pchs 


N Eng, _ 90 8 85 90 90 82 — - 
NY, 95 88 85 87 &8 75 65 60 60 
Pa, 93 90 94 88 94 93 81 68 60 
Tex, 101 70 80 65 90 -- 99 94 93 
Ark, 100 71 88 _ 101 83 98 96 89 
Tenn, 99 85 83 83 80 91 93 88 84 
W Va, 95 85 88 — 80 90 75 90 70 
Ky, 99 90 86 93 97 89 89 97 54 
Ohio 87 75 76 74 73 72 3 73 42 
Mich, 80 65 82 73 75 — 36 55 60 
Ind, 93 55 72 72 70 72 55 92 35 
tl, 93 68 65 81 68 80 67 75 60 
Wis, R8 82 81 83 88 80 46 55 - 
Minn, 92 96 90 98 97 _— 82 70 - 
lowa, 99 9R 90 92 Ba] - 69 69 
Mo, 100 83 82 86 97 88 15 
Kan, 55 60 60 90 -- 74 
Neb, 88 85 75 85 92 — 72 
N Dak, RY 89 94 44 94 -— _- 
S Dak 83 75 75 74 83 = — 
Cal, 98 74 80 85 90 ~ 85 
Ore, 94 85 70 87 94 - 85 
Wash, 86 71 78 80 90 — 90 
Other, 95 84 80 85 91 87 _ 
AV, 95.5 80.2 81.5 86.6 86.1 86.8 = 
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Whisky Trust Affairs.—The last remnant of 
life of the old whisky trust has been upon mo- 
tion of Levy Mayer, counsel for the reorganiza- 
tion commission,gextinguished by an order 
entered in the United States court at Chicago 
by Judge Showalter. The. order was a final 
decree and will have the effect of winding up 
the business and affairs of the old com- 
pany. It makes the receivership of Gen 
McNulta permanent and final and directs him 
to sell as speedily as possible the remainder of 
the property not already ordered sold. It also 
provides that notice shall be given to all of the 
stockholders of the trust to bring in their stock 
and prove their claims as stockholders before 
Sept 1, and that thereafter a distribution 
shall be made of all of the assets in the receiv- 
er’s hands. It further provides that the receiv- 
er shall prosecute the suits already begun by 
him against Greenhut, Morris and the other 
directors, in which the receiver seeks to re- 
cover $1,000,000 alleged to have been misap- 
propriated, and also seeks to set aside the sale 
of the bonds which were sold to Morris and 
Greenhut while they were directors of the 
company, for 50e on the dollar. 





News in Brief.—Attorney General Childs of 
Minnesota has rendered an opinion by which 
the Duluth and Iron Range railroad company 
gets possession of a land grant worth several 
million dollars. 

The report that Gen Campos, commanding 
the Spanish troops in Cuba, had been killed is 
denied. 

The village of Brecon, O, was swept by a 
cloud burst recently and much property was 
destroyed. 

The republican state executive committee of 
Ohio have decided to open the state campaign 
in Springfield, the home of Gen Bushnell, the 
nominee for governor, on Sept 10. Sen- 
ator Sherman will preside and Gov McKinley 
ex-Gov Foraker, Gen Bushnell and others will 
speak. 


LOOK OUT FOR BREAKERS AHEAD 


when pimples, 
eruptions, boils, 
and like manifes- 
tations of impure 
blood appear. ey 
wouldn’t appear if 
your bil were 
pure and your sys- 
tem in the right 
condition. They 
show you what you 
need—a blood- 
purifier; that’s what 
you get when you 
take Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical 
Discovery. 

It carries health 
with it. All Blood, 
Skin and Scalp Dis- 
eases, from a com- 
mon Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst 
Scrofula, are cured by it. It invigorates 
the liver and rouses every organ into 
healthful action. In the most stubborn 
forms of Skin Diseases, such as Salt- 
rheum, Eczema, Tetter, Erysipelas, Boils 
and kindred ailments, and with Scrofula, 
in every shape, and all blood-taints, no 
matter from what cause arising, it is an 
unequaled remedy. 


SCROFULOUS ABSCESSES. 


Mrs. BELLE SWEENEY, of Flat Top, Mercer 
Co., W. Va., writes: ‘‘ About four years ago I 
took scrofula, and did =< 
everything that doctors 
and others prescribed, 
but only got worse. 
Several abscesses formed 
about my neck aud 
breast, isharging a¢ 
quantity of matter. I 
got so weak I could 
scarcely walk about the 
house. I read all the 
medical works I could 
get hold of, and, amon 
the rest, read some 0} 
your works. You de- 
scribed m 
recommended tort 
Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery with his 
‘Pleasant Pellets.’ So . 
I procured some and commenced usiug them and 
soon began to mend. Im six months my sores 
were alt healed up. I am forty-five years old 
and believe Iam as stout as I ever was in my 
life. I used about one dozen bottles of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ with the ‘ Pel- 
lets,’ and used nothing else after I began using 
your medicines.”’ 
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every city and town in the United States. The Bolgiano « 


Water Motor Co., Box 13, Baltimore, Md. 
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Pomona. 
SANDA ENOS. 


What gives the fruits their flush 
At ripening time—do you know? 

It is the ardent glance 
Of the sun, you say? 
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Not so. 


Ever to wesi or east, 
Ever to south or north, 

In her chariot of gold 
Pomona journeys forth. 


There is not a tree or vine 

In all her vast demesne, 
That is unvisited 

By the great goddess-queen. 


And as she onward rolls 

At times her mind goes back, 
In dreamy mood, along 

A many-centuried track, 


To the days when she, a girl, 
Lived in the Latin land, 

And the God Vertumnus came 
Anc« pleaded for her hand. 


Again she coyly yields 
Her form to his embrace; 
Again his rapturous rain 
Of kisses floods her face; 


And into her cheeks the rich, 
Red ichor-currents rush; 

And the fruits anigh her catch 
Retiections of her blush. 





[Complete in Two Numbers.] 


Dorothy’s Daughter 


By Velma Caldwell Melville. 


*"VE GOT SOME NEWS; Jennie 
Brown’s going to college when 
Dick goes back,”’ announced pretty 
Dorothy Colby as the family gath- 
ered about the teatable. 

Goin’ ter college!” scoffed Mr 
Colby, good-naturedly. “Now 
what in the name of peace is the 
use in sendin’ a gi7vl to college? 
S’pose Jennie can read, write, tell 
where she lives, who discovered 
Ameriky ‘nd tell how much stuff 
it takes to make her a gown ’nd how much the 
gown would come to at two shillin’ a yard, 
linen ‘nd hooks ‘nd eyes throwd in, can’t 
she?” 

“Of course she can, pa; Jennie is one of the 
best scholars in school; her papers are marked 
higher than anybody else’s except Carrie 
Sloan’s. But that ain’t it. Her father says his 
girls shall have just as good chance for an 
education as the boys; he don’t believe in 
making any difference. So as Jennie is next 
younger than Dick and as she’s learned all 
she can here, she’s going to have lots of new 
clothes and go right along this fall. I remem- 
ber she said something about getting athorough 
business education.”’ 

* Business fiddlesticks!”’ cried Mr Colby, 
now thoroughly irate. ‘‘What on airth does a 
girl want of a business education? Does John 
Brown s’pose his girl’s goin’ to go into business ? 
Likely though she will, fer by the time he’s 
spent a lot of money on her, she’ll up ’nd 
marry Will Thompson or that other feller— 
what’s his name ?’’ 

‘**Rod Baker!”’ put in his wife. 

‘Then what'll be the use of all her high- 
falutin education? No siree, Dorothy, I ain’t 
such aninny ezthat. I hain’t no money to 
throw away, but I calkerlate, after the boys 
have had a turn at goin’ ter college, that 1 can 
lay by enough to give you az good a settin’ out 
ez John Brown’s girl or any other one in this 
neighborhood ‘Il have.”’ 

“T don’t care about the ‘setting out,’ pa,” 
laughed Dorothy, ‘‘and I’m not sure that I 
want to go off to college; I’ve had about 
gut I do want an 







enough of going to school. 
organ.”’ 
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‘So that’s the way the wind blows,’’ said the 
farmer, somewhat wmollified by the “good 
sense” evinced by Dorothy. ‘‘Well, mebby 
sometime that’ll come, though I count that all 
foolishness too. What time has yer ma had 
since she went ter housekeepin’ right here, 
twenty-two years ago, to drum on an organ? 
Or what need has she had for a business edu- 
cation ?”’ 

The children all laughed, the ideas were so 
out of keeping with their lifelong impressions 
of their practical mother. Mrs Colby smiled, 
but a close observer might have noted a quick 
change in her countenance, and a reader of 
faces might have interpreted it something in 
this wise: “After all, lam only a drudge; the 
mere mention of my being anything better 
makes my own family laugh with utter incre- 
dulity,’’ but all she said was: “Yes, I think 
Dory must have an organ and take a term of 
music when she quits school.” 

“Why I have quit, ma!’’ cried the girl. 
“You need not think I am going after Jennie 
Brown, Carrie Sloan and Alma Baker quit. 
I never liked to go any too well and I’m sure 
I won’t be cooped up there with the trundle- 
bed fry.”’ 

“Whew, guess we're getting grown!” laugh- 
ed Alfred, two years her senior. Dorothy’s re- 
tort was interrupted by her younger brother’s 
query as to whether Carrie and Alma were go- 
ing to college, too. 

“Not now,” she said; ‘‘both were going to 
write for certificates and try school teaching.” 

“Why don’t vou try, too?” asked Della, aged 
ten, who was decidedly bookish. 

“Yes, why not?” said Alfred. 

“Nonsense!” put in the father. ‘‘Dory don’t 
have to earn her living; her mother needs her at 
home besides. "Nd I say home is a woman’s 
place; that’s what they’re made fer, to cook 
good yittles ‘nd manafacter sunshine in the 
house.’” 

“It would be kind of nice if Dorothy could 
teach ‘nd get money enough to pay fer her 
music, "nd get her some new clothes,’’ said Mrs 
Colby. ‘I hate to have the others dress better 
than we can afford to dress her.”’ 

Again Mr Colby said “nonsense,” and this 
time very emphatically. He could get Dory 
all the clothes she needed. 

“T hope you will get a certificate, dear,” said 
her mother a few days later. “I’ve been talk- 
ing it over with pa and he’s consented; thinks 
he can get the school in No 4 for you.” 

Alma came- over the next morning all 
a-flutter with the news that she had the promise 
of the schoolin “The Cranby Neighborhood,” 
and Carrie was to have the one adjoining. 

The dreadful examinations were over at 
last, and a week later Dorothy received the 
notification. She grew white and burst into 
tears, while down on the floor fluttered, nota 
certificate, but simply her standing, which was 
shockingly low. 

“T knew it all the time,’’ she wailed; “I 
knew I'd failed and it ade me sick.” 

Mr Colby felt aggrieved, but did not want to 
scold Dorothy, so he alternately vented his 
feelings on the village schoolmaster and coun- 
ty superintendent. Just to let folks know that 
his daughter did not need to earn her living he 
bought an organ for her besides a new dress, 
cape and hat. In conversation with his neigh- 
bor Brown about this time he strongly oppos- 
ed the higher education of women, declaring 
it contrary to both Scripture and common 
sense. 

“T tell ye, women weren’t made to take 
learnin’ like boys; not that I don’t think my 
girls as smart as my boys; they were jist made 
to be taken care of ’nd to make the house 
pleasant like.” 

“But not all women have homes of their own 
or fathers, husbands or brothers to care for 
them,”’ mildly suggested the neighbor. 

“O, most on ’em have some men folks that 
won't see ’em turned outdoors.”’ 

“Well, [know a great many women who have 
been turned out by their own flesh and blood; 
besides, the average girl nowadays has too 


much spirit to tamely sit down and be just 
taken care of. Jennie’s more like me than 


any boy I’ve got, ’an she’d never be content to 
be round doing nothing ’an waitin’ for Dick 
toearn her living for her. Further, I think 
the women who, as you put it, make the house 
pleasant, are the hardest working ones of all. 











I tell you, neighbor Colby, doing housework 
year in and year out ain’t undulterated ease 
by any means.’’ 

“Well, you ’nd me don’t see things alike, 
that’s sure,’”’ said Mr Colby. ‘‘Nobody likes 
their women folks better than I do, but I don’t 
see no call fer their having so everlastin’ much 
book learnin’.” 

“But education makes them self-supporting 
if the time ever comes that they have to take 
care of themselves, and, as I say, none of us 
know what’s ahead of our girls, any more than 
what’s ahead of our boys. I always wanted to 
study medicine myself, but always had to 
make my own way and so the wish was never 
gratified, and Iam doomed to dig my living 
out of the ground. I don’t like farming, but 
I’ve done my best and I’m bound now that my 
children shall have what I’ve missed. Jen- 
nie, now, has a natural bent of nursing and 
doctoring folks, and I mean she shall have a 
chance to make something of herself.” 

‘You don’t mean to make a doctor outen the 
girl!’’ Mr Colby fairly gasped. 

*O, no, Iam not saying what she shail be. 
First of all, I want her to know enough of busi- 
ness to take care of herself, and after that she 
can choose her own vocation. At all events, if 
education is good for boys it’s good for girls. 
Good morning.” 

Mr Colby was one of the men who, ‘‘convine- 
ed against his will, is of the same opinion 
still,’’ and though he felt the force of his neigh- 
bor’s words, he the more doggedly held to his 
own opinion. Carrie and Alma went into 
their school work; Jennie and Dick Brown 
left for one institution of learning, Alf for 
another; and Dorothy’s prospects would have 
been most dull but for the fact that the ‘‘charm- 
ing new clerk of Russell’s’’ had apparently 
singled her out for his attentions. He was 
quite the “catch” and the village girls looked 
with no little disfavor upon ‘‘that upstart of a 
country girl,’’ who seemed likely to carry off 
the prize. 

Dorothy was pretty, just in the peach-bloom 
stage, and the possession of a “for truly beau,” 
as Della said, added those nameless charms 
that come to even the plainest girls under like 
circumstances. Her mother did not encourage 
the young man’s attentions, but Mr Colby did. 
It was a balm indeed to his wounded pride to 
have “Dory catch the likeliest feller about.’ 

“It don’t mean anything,” the girl blushing- 
ly replied; ‘‘only he helps me with my musie, 
and it’s so handy to have some one to go about 
with since Alf is gone.’’ And she might have 
added that it was such fun to see how jealous 
Rod Baker was. 

Now she had only thought of the latter here- 
tofore as one of the “Brown Neighborhood” set; 
but suddenly he had developed into a sort of 
suitor, and it was all very amusing. 

And so the autumn had passed and winter 
had reached that milestone on its way, Christ- 
mas day, when Dorothy, drawing her mother 
aside, shyly whispered: “I’ve got something 
to tell you, ma.”’ 

Imagine her surprise when her usually quiet, 
acquiescent mother burst out impetuously: 

» Don't, Dorothy ; don’t tell me; I can’t bear 
it! 

“Why, ma, I—I thought—I thought you’d be 
pleased.” ° 

Mrs Colby was not pleased with the news of 
her daughter’s engagement, but her husband 
was. 

“Jest ez I’ve allers said. I knew our Dory 
could have her pick about here, ’nd I say ’tis 
Scripter. Give me the woman that keeps her 
house tidy ’nd cooks good vittles, ’nd ye may 
take yer schoolma’ams ’nd highly eddicated 
gals. Woman’s place is mindin’ the house. 
Time’ll come when Jennie Brown ’I1 be a sour 
old maid; and then we’ll see who does the 
envying.”’ 

“But Dorothy is too young, a mere child, 
William, ’nd Walter Dudley has only his 
week’s wages to depend on. At least they 
ought to wait a few years.” 

A few days later Mrs Colby’s 
the east paid them a flying visit. Though the 
father of a large family, he was attracted by 
Dorothy’s fregh young beauty and proposed to 
take her home with him and educate her. 

To this the mother willingly agreed, and the 
idea of his girl going east and associating with 
the ‘quality’ tickled the father’s vanity, but 
he did not care about the schooling. When 


brother from 











the matter was laid before Dorothy, she blush- 
ingly but firmly refused, giving as her reason, 
however, that she hated books; he’d better take 
Della. This reply caused Mr Colby to wink 
knowingly and nod his head approvingly: 
“Dory’s a chip offen the old block,’ he said. 

Soon after this Walter Dudley received a 
letter from home, and then it came out that he 
and his father had had a difference and the 
former had left the farm; but now sickness had 
laid the latter low, and Walter was recalled. 

“You will go with me, Dorothy?” the young 
man pleaded, but for once Mrs Colby asserted 
herself. Dorothy should not go until spring, 
and for once she ruled. 

In this neighborhood itwas the fashion 
to keep one’s engagement a secret, hence when 
young Dudley suddenly gave up his position 
and went away without explanation to the pub- 
lic in general, rumor said that he and Dorothy 
had quarreled, and her old friend Rod Baker 
renewed his attentions, which the wicked giri 
received in an offhand manner quite puzzling 
to the youth. Two facts, however, troubled 
him not a little: Dorothy wore a ring on her 
betrothal finger, and was always at the post- 
office on Tuesdays at the mail hour, and always 
received a letter. In vain he quizzed the ec- 
centric old gentleman who had for twenty 
years been postmaster. Hard as his heart was 
he enjoyed handing out those square, cream en- 
velopes, address downward, and watching the 
drooping lashes and hightened color in pretty 
Dorothy’s cheeks, and not a word of satisfac- 
tion would he give Rod or any other meddler. 

Again the wheels of time roiled on, each day 
full of its own work and anticipation for Doro- 
thy. Most women can sympathize with both 
mother and daughter during the time. To one 
the future was full of rose tints, tothe other 
shades of gray. 

“There are so many things youshould learn, 
dear,’’ the mother said. 

‘But I do know many things, and 
will be good-natured even if I do fail 
times.”’ 

‘But it won’t be Walter alone; his folks will 
criticise, and that will make you wretched.” 

‘““We will not be long on the farm, I’m sure; 
he don’t like it and I don’t. He means to get 
a place in town for me, anyway.” 

“Don’t get foolish notions, dear; when a wo- 
man marries she must give up her own will 
largely.’’ But ofcourse the girl did not be- 
lieve it; what one ever did till she had to? 

It was a beautiful morning in late May when 
Dorothy Colby became Dorothy Dudley, and 
oh, how enviously Alma, Carrie and the few 
other girl friends present looked at the beauti- 
ful bride! For the time being all their dreams 
of future greatness or usefulness vanished and 
life’s pathway stretched out before them utter- 
ly devoid of roses. 

‘“‘Here’s Dorothy’s certificate, gals!’’ cried 
Mr Colby, pompously, shaking the bit of 
be-flowered and be-lettered paper in their 
faces. ‘“‘Guess most any of ye’d trade with 
her.”’ 

When the sun went down that night it seem- 
ed to take with it the very light of the Colby 
home. Dorothy went laughing down to the 
gate, between the rows of budding lilacs and 
out into the world with her husband, little 
dreaming what the home-coming would be, 
and farmer Colby, even as he brushed a tear 
from his eye with the back of his rough hand, 
chuckled: ‘‘Little Dory’s beat ’em all, ’nd she 
haint stepped outen her sp’ere, either.” 

The October following was the time set by 
Mr and Mrs Colby for their first visit to their 
daughter. It had been something of astruggle 
to get money enough together to meet current 
expenses, including interest on the mortgage, 
send Alf back to college, get themselves some 
necessary clothes and meet traveling expenses ; 
so, as yet, there was nothing to take Dorothy 
toward her “setting out,’’ which had had to be 
postponed indefinitely at the time of her mar- 
riage. 

‘“She’ll have her share, sometime; mebby 
when ye need it worse than now,” the farmer 
had said, and the young people had not de- 
murred in the least. Indeed, Walter had begged 
him not to mention it; he was quite content to 
have won the daughter. Even the organ 


Walter 


some- 


Dorothy had left for Della. 
The long-anticipated visit was over and Mr 
Colby and his neighbor Brown were once more 
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in conversation. ‘‘She’s done well, jest as I 
allers expected she would,” said the farmer 
proudly. ‘You see, the old gent—Walter’s fa- 
ther—hed been a little hard on the boy, and 
wanted him to stay right on the farm ‘nd run 
it. Walter hed a taste fer keepin’ store, but 
‘lowed he’d stay on the place fer five years if 
he’d let him farm it in his way. They got into 
a fuss, sort of, ’nd Walter wrote out here to his 
aunt ’nd she got him the place to Russell’s. 
Then when his father got sick ’nd knew he’d 
got ter die, he sent fer him ‘nd agreed to sell 
the farm—there’d been a nan wantin’ it agood 
spell—'nd give Walter his share, if hed ruther 
have it that way. The mother liked 
that plan, too, so it was settled, ‘nd 
when the funeral was over, all there was ter 
do was fer to sell off the stock ’nd farmin’ im- 
plements ’nd break up. The mother took the 
two younger boys’ ’nd went east ter her kia, 
‘nd Walter bought a share in astore in town, 
*nd he ’nd Dory’s got ’em the snuggest little 
nest ye ever My, but ain’t that gal 
happy! ‘Nd wa’n’t she tickled to see her pa 
‘nd ma! Wehadn’t been then half an hour 
‘fore we'd been showed all over the house. 
They hain’t no rag carpets ner steel knives 
*nd forks, everything ’s in style, ef I do say it. 
‘Nd Dory dresses nice. When her ma said 
mebby she hadn’t orter be so extravagent, 
Walter laughed ’nd sed he hadn’t but one wife 
’nd he guessed he could afford to keep her 
purty well. Itell ye, neighbor, I’m satistied 
with mny gal’s prospects.’’ 
[To be concluded.] 


see. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





For August we shall give 15 prizes for the 15 
best lists of answers to all the puzzles pub- 
lished during the month, and it being a hot 
month, we shall give you some easy ones. A 
two-dollar cash prize will lead the list, while 
the other prizes will be books and useful and 
fancy articles. The Contest will be governed 
by the following 

RULES. 

1. Webster’s International dictionary 

be the authority in all puzzles, 


will 
except special 


ones in which other authorities are men- 
tioned. 

2. In case of ties the neatest list will take 
precedence. 

3. No two sets ofanswers will be allowed on 


one subscription to the paper, but any. one 
member of a subscriber’s family can compete. 

4. No prizes will be given for single an- 
swers or for answers to one week’s puzzles, but 
for the largest number of answers to the whole 
month. 

5. No|two answers will be allowed to the same 
question ;—that is, you must not say the answer 
is this or that, for if you do the answer to that 
question will be thrown out. 

6. A misspelled word will also throw out 
the answer in which it occurs. 

7. All answers may be sent in together, 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in Au- 
gust. This will save you going to the postoffice 
so often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Address 
all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR AUGUST. 
(A batch of charades.) 
1. CHARADE—My first is to bite, my second 


to behold, my third devoured, and my whole 
will make me sick. 
2. CHARADE—The bear ate my whole with 


my first on my second. 
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3. CHARADE—My first is to write, my second 
to devour, my third to blame, and my whole is 
to get there. 

4. CHARADE—My first isa blow, my second 
a charge, my third the whole of it, and my 
whole is by night. 

5. CHARADK—My first is the whole, my sec- 
ond is worn on the hand, and my whole is on 
top. 

ANSWERS TO THE MAY CONTEST. 


~ 


1—1, bear; 2, man; 3, sole; 4, grip; 5, corn; 
6, bore. 

2—A bird in hand is worth two in the 
bush. 


3—Earthy. 
4—Don’t be too demonstrative. 


5—1, worthless; 2, unique; 3, fallacy; 4, 
mandolin; 5, odium. 
6—1, Indianapolis, Ind.; 2, Bellows Falls; 


3, Long Pond, Ga; 4, Inez, Ky ; 5, Ironton, O. 
7— Extensive. 
$—Acts, 19:12. 
%—Good advice. 

evil. 
10—Perturbation. 
1i—Skedaddle. 


The Prize Winners for May.—J. H. Cornwell, 


Determine to exterminate 


N Y; Mrs T. Childs, Mass; Mrs J. W. Sears, 
Mass: Mrs A. R. Tinrell, Mass; Mrs F. Brad- 
ley, Mich: Mrs Wilham P. Dunlap, Wis; 


Ewart Bryant, Can; Miss Nettie E. Pearsall, 
N Y:; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; Nerbert N. War- 
ner, Mass; W. L. Baker, N Y; Mrs C. Eugene 
Ludden, Me; Allen Coe, O; Harriet M. Brown, 
N Y; Carrie Gabrielson, Ia. 





Sunday Afternoon. 





EACH HEWS HIS OWN. 


We are builders, and each one 
Should cut and carve as best he can. 
_ Every life is but a stone; 
Every one shall hew his own; 
Make or mar, shall every man. 
—[Bishop Doane. 





Greater Virtue.—It requires greater virtue 
to support good than bad fortune.—[Roche- 
foucauld. 

Vain Forebodings.—What a vast proportion 
ofour lives is spentin anxious and useless 
forebodings concerning the future—either our 
own or those of our dear ones. Present joys, 
present blessings slip by and we miss half 
their sweet flavor, and all for want of faith in 
him who provides for the tiniest insect in the 
sunbeam. O, when shall we learn the sweet 
trust in God that our little children teach us 
every day by their confiding faith in us—we, 
who are so mutable, so faulty, so irritable. so 
unjust; and he, who is so watchful, so pitiful, 
so loving, so forgiving? Why cannot we, slip- 
ping our hand into his each day, walk trusting- 
ly over that day’s appointed path, thorny or 
flowery, crooked or straight, knowing that 
evening will bring us sleep, peace and home? 
[Phillips Brooks. 


Seeing God.—I would rather see God in the 
beauty of another man’s acres than see no God 
in the beauty of my own acres.—[Rev Paul 
Van Dyke. 

en 

Man (at the grocery store): 
eall them things ?” 

“Those are olives.’ 

“Are they good to eat ?’’ 

“Certainly. Try one of them.” 

Bites into one. ‘‘Just as 1 expected. 
wooden core. Come from 
they ?”’ 


“What do you 
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Weighing the Baby. 


ELEANOR ROOT. 


O, what a 
Dear, little 
Dumpling of an elf! 
Did you know 
That you were once 
Like her, your very 
self? 


Not a tooth 
In all her head; 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


~ lVoRY SOAP 





99 4400 PURE 


Keep the refrigerator clean. Use hot water, a cake of Ivory 
Soap (it leaves no odor) and a clean scrubbing brush ; scrub the 
sides, corners, racks, outlet pipe and drip cup; rinse with cold 


water and wipe dry. 


THe Procter & Gamace Co., Cini. 








Just a wisp of hair; 
But the sweetest, | 
Cunningest | 

Dimples, | declare. 

! 


How much does 
Our baby weigh! 
Bring the scales and 
shawl. 
Tuck the little 
Midget in 
And guess now—one 
and all! 
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Summer Breakfasts. 


MRS BERNARD A. MECKEL. 





OFTEN SIGH over the lit- 
tle-used porches and pleas- 
ant dooryards in our 
smailer towns and villages 
and wish 1 had a mag- 
ic touch totransform both 
them and their owners 
Each porch should have 
first of alla climbing rose 








to cling about it. If it 
more shade, some quickly growing 


needed 
vines such as hops, clematis or morning glo- 


ries should be added; but always and ever, 
north or south, east or west, roses first. The 
porch being thus made ready, I would move 
the family out on it. Breakfast should always 
be there, if possible. 

I have in my mind’s eye a little back porch 
shaded with a hop vine and the charming rose, 
Baltimore Belle, on which I daily saw a fam- 
ily of laboring people enjoying their summer 
breakfasts. There were father, mother and 
two boys, probably 12 and 14 years of age. The 
fare was plain, the linen coarse, the china 
cheap; but everything was beautifully clean. 
There were always fresh air, flowers and cheer- 
fulness to turn this simple meal into a ban- 
quet. The tlowers delighted me, and many a 
dainty suggestion in color arrangement did I 
get from those ruddy German boys. They had 
charge of the table decorations week about. 
The good wife seemed to think the blossoms 


Were quite as necessary as the _ bread. 
Violets, pansies, tulips, forget-me-nots, 
roses, lilies and many annuals were grown in 
the garden and used upon the table. Once a 
mass of blush roses was heaped in artistic 


carelessness upon an old-fashioned blue china 
plate; again, a loose cluster of morning glories 
in a glass bowl made the sinall table elegant; 
while a great bunch of daisies in a quaint blue 
and white pitcher was all that could be desir- 
ed. The flowers were not often numerous, but 
the brown tingers arranged them in groups an 
artist would have enjoyed seeing. They lin- 
gered a little over their coffee on that pleas- 
ant porch, and often a knot of flowers was put 
into the lunch pail to remind them at noon of 
the little home they loved. 

Especial pains were taken for the Sunday 
morning -breakfasts. Once a vase of tall, 
white garden lilies and the gently serious 
faces of all told me more sweetly than words 
could have done that it was communion day. 
The birthdays were also observed with care. 
The father’s came first. The boys were up 
early and the table was roughly decorated 
with purple ana white lilacs. The breakfast 
was better than usual; the laughter more fre- 
quent, but they went to their work as usual. 
The older boy’s came next, and the table was 
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The Electric Cur 
rent can be immedi- 
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gay with bachelor’s buttons or cornflowers— 
kaiserblumen, the Germans call them. 


“Tis only a simple flower, 

But were I to try all day, 

The half of its grace and beauty 
I couldn't begin to say.” 


The younger boy had mignonette, the flower 
the Saxons love, for his natal day. A large 
pale pink bowl heaped with it made the break- 
fast table both beautiful and fragrant. The 
mother’s birthday breakfast came too late in 
the season to be eaten on the porch, but I no- 
ticed that the table was laid in the sitting 
room bear an eastern window and was bright 
with chrysanthemums. 

This family had no vacation that season, but 
how happy they were in prizing the simple 
joys that lay closely about them and in seeing 
God’s love in the flowers of their little garden. 
Could not more of us grow the flowers we love 
and have them on the breakfast table? Would 
tonics be needed so often if the breakfast 
table were oftener on the porch, where we 
could freely take the balm of God’s sunshine 
and the wine of his air? 

Tomato Goodies. 
M. J. ASHTON. 





With Mayonnaise.—The tomatoes should be 
put in the ice box in the morning to get 
cold; wipe dry, cut off the stem, and with a 
pointed knife make a cavity in the top, fill 
with mayonnaise dressing; set in ice box until 
ready to serve, then place three lettuce leaves 
on an individual salad dish and place one to- 
mato in center of each dish. The lettuce should 
be kept in the ice box until ready to serve. 

Tomato Figs—The small tomates should be 
used, and most people prefer the yellow ones. 
Take off the skins, lay them on plates and 
sprinkle sugar over them, dry in a warm oven; 
when thoroughly dry pack in stone jars with 
a layer of sugar between the tomatoes; when 
ready to use, stew same as dried fruit. 

Tomato Sweetmeats.—Seald and peel small 
yellow tomatoes, weigh and pour over them 
same number of pounds of sugar, let them 
stand until next morning, then pour off the 
juice and cook in porcelain kettle until it isa 
thick syrup; add the tomatoes and cook until 


they are clear. If you have five pounds of 
fruit slice three or four lemons, take out the 
seeds and add tothe syrup before putting in 
the tomatoes; if a larger quantity of tomatoes, 
use more lemons. 





Reform in the Bedroom.—We shall be a 
healthier and happier race when the double 
bed is banished. The light iron or brass bed- 
stead with a mattress that can be easily aired 
and kept clean, is the bed that ought to be 
generally used. And the heavy comforter 
ought to be banished with the double bed, for 
it belongs to the log cabin and the backwoods. 
The bed covering par excellence is a light-weight 
blanket that can be frequently washed and 
kept soft and white. Tucking the bedclothes 
tightly in is another custom handed down by 
dwellers in Arctic wilds. The practice of 
making up abed and making it almost air- 
tight is as unhealthful as it is unclean.—[Mary 
Porter Langley. 


Jelly Glasses.—Did any of the sisters ever 
try making jelly glasses of goblets with bot- 
toms broken off? Setthem into baking pow- 
der can covers filled with plaster of paris mixed 
thick in water. This holds them steady until 
the plaster sets. It takes but afew minutes. 
= just enough for one at a time.—[Aunt 

iza. 


Simple, Healthful, Hair Wash.—I have found 
out by experience and practice a simple, inex- 
pensive method for promoting the growth of 
the hair, and it also removes the dandruff and 
keeps the scalp in a healthy condition. Take 
a basin of warm rain water and chip offa few 
pieces of ivory soap into it, then make a foamy 
white lather and shampoo the head thorough- 
ly, manipulating the scalp. Rinse off in warm 
water and dry quickly. Then keep a stiff 
bristle brush and brush twice aday. Use no 
fine tooth comb ever. Wash your head once a 
week in summer and twice a month in winter. 
[Sara H. Henton. 

Sadirons.—To have your sadirons clean and 
smooth, rub them first with a piece of wax tied 
in a cloth and afterward scour them on a pa 
per or thick cloth strewn with coarse salt.—[{L. 








THE GOOD COOK. 


Pickles That Will Make Your Mouth Water. 


E. M. 


LUCAS. 


The general rules to be observed are: Avoid 
the use of metal vessels; when necessary to 
boil the vinegar use a porcelain-lined or agate 
preserving kettle. Use wooden forks and 
spoons. Be sure the pickles are always com- 
pletely covered with vinegar, and if symptoms 
of mold appear, boil the vinegar again, adding 
more spices; if the vinegar is weak take fresh. 
Do not boil the vinegar with spices above five 
minutes. Vessels or cooking utensils should 
be very clean; anything greasy will spoil the 
pickles. Also have the jars covered, as expo- 
sure to the air will render the pickles soft. 

Gherkins.—Choose young cucumbers and let 
them be freshly gathered. Pour over them a 
strong brine of salt and water boiling hot, cov- 


er them close and allow to stand until next 
day. Stirthém gently to remove any sand; 


drain on asieve. To every quart of vinegar 
use 40z each of whole black pepper, ginger 
and allspice, 1 oz mustard seed and 2 cloves of 
garlic. Allow the vinegar to become boiling 
hot, place the pickles in a jar and pour the 
boiling water over them. Cover the top of 
pickles with vine leaves, allow to stand fora 
day; if the pickles are not of a good green in 
color, heat the vinegar to almost boiling and 
pour it over them again, covering with fresh 
vine leaves. (As an additional reason for 
preparing them at home, it is well known that 
the fine green color of ‘‘store”’ pickles is due 
to the use of copper.) When the pickles are 
cold put in a sprig of dill and be sure to cover 
closely. They will be exceedingly crisp and 
of afine green. 

India Pickle.—The vegetables to be employed 
for this favorite pickle are small, hard knots of 
tender white cabbage, cauliflower in flakes, 
small cucumbers, green beans, small onions, 
white radishes half grown, radish pods, small 
green peppers, horse-radish, nastur- 
tiums and garlic. As all these vegetables do 
not come in season together, the best method 
of doing this is to prepare a large jar of pickle 
at such time of the year as most of the things 
may be obtained, and add others as they come 
in season. Thus the pickle will be nearly a 
year in making, and ought to stand another 
six months before using, when, if properly 
managed, it will be excellent, and will keep 
and continue to improve for years. One ad- 


celery, 


vantage of this plan is, that those who 
grow their own vegetables, may gather 
them from day to day when they are 


exactly of the proper growth. These are very 
much better if pickled quite fresh and all of a 
size, which can scarcely be obtained if they 
are all pickled at the same time. The radish 
pods, peppers, nasturtiums,onions and eschalots 
are placed inthe spiced vinegar raw, the horse- 
radish is scraped a little and cut in slices half 
an inch thick. Cauliflower (broken in flakes), 
beans, cabbage, radishes and gherkins are 
placed in a strong hot brine, and allowed to re- 
main two days, when they are drained, and 
over them is poured a small quantity of hot 
vinegar without spice. Cover closely and 
when cool drain, and put the vegetables in 
the general jar. Be very careful that every 


ingredient be perfectly clean and _ dry, 
and that the jar be very closely eover- 
ed every time it has been opened for 
the addition of fresh vegetables. For the 


pickle, to every gallon of good, strong vin- 
egar use 3 0z of bruised ginger, 1 oz cloves, 4 
oz each of mace, whole black pepper, and cay- 
enne,2ozeach of garlic and eschalots, 3 oz 
salt, 2o0z turmeric and} lb ground mustard. 
Rub the mustard and turmeric smooth with a 
little cold vinegar. Place all the spices in vin- 
egar and place over the fire to heat, allow it to 
become as hot as possible, without boiling, 
then stir in a little mustard and turmeric. Al- 
low it to become very cold,when putin the veg- 
etables as directed. This process is very sim- 
ple and the result is a fine pickle. It is not es- 
sential to have every variety of vegetable here 
mentioned, but all are admissible, and the 
greater variety the more it is approved. 
Mangoes.—Although any melon may be used 
before it is quite ripe, there is a particular va- 
riety for this purpose. Cut the top partly off, 


leaving it hanging by a bit of rind to serve as 





MOTHERS 


.a little barnyard smell had 





ahinge. Place in strong brine for two days, 
first scooping out all the seeds. Chop sepa- 
rately some white cabbage, and for every quart 


of cabbage four onions and two cloves of garlic, - 


with three green peppers. Sprinkle with salt, 
allow to remain for two days. Drain off very 
dry and mix with it some mustard seed. Drain 
the mangoes, and stuff with the chopped mix- 
ture. The lid is now sewed down or tied, by 
passing a white thread through the lid and 
around the mango. Prepare a pickle as for 
gherkins and pour boiling hot over the mangoes 
during four successive days; and on the last 
add a little scraped horse-radish to the vinegar 
just as it boils up. Always cover well while 
cooling. Place in small jars well covered with 
vinegar and seal. The large bell peppers are 
excellent substituted for mangoes. 


Talk Around the Table. 








Nasty Nice.—As for dress being an expres 
sion of the mind, as Susan Nipper says, I beg 
to disagree, for some of the best and brightest 
men we have had were extremely careless of 
their dress. As for the women who want you 
to pull off your boots before you come into the 
house, I believe they are what we here call 
nasty nice. We don’t carry things to that ex- 
tent, and those women who can’t put up with 
better go to the 
city; they are not suited to the every-day farm 
life.—[F. H. Richardson. 


Tar and Feathers.—Will Joseph kindly say 
in what issue of the Farmer’s Advance the 
item appeared which he quoted in Table Talk. 
If such an item was ever written in good faith 
I would very greatly enjoy helping to present 
the writer with a good coat of tar and feath- 
ers.—[Albert Ehle, Skull Valley, Ariz. 


Why, 0h, Why ?—What is the world coming 


to, girls, when our hachelors get so they pre- 
fer to pay an odious tax rather than take unto 
themselves a fair, sweet wife? Matrimony is 
coming to a pretty pass when our bachelor 
girls pretend to, or really do, disdain marriage 
and flaunt their independence in a manner 
that is at least unwomanly, if not a trifle dis- 
gusting? Are not our girls as sweet and fair 
in their flaring skirts and big sleeves as were 
their grandmothers in their long and limpsy 
ones, with waists up under their arms and 
poke bonnets tied down under the chin—and a 
“bewitching dimple tied therein?” Certainly 
our modern girls are just as sweet and 
coquettish, dimples and all, as _ then. 
Is it that the new-style woman is 
too much for the old-fashioned man? 
Of what earthly good is an old bachelor? 
Crabbed, soured, selfish; a part of the life 
God himself devised for him missed, lost, like 
a tree whose limbs are lop-sided; an imper- 
fect growth, a wasted life. There must be a 
remedy for all this trouble. Will some of 
our bachelors reply as tothe reason of the 
non-marrying state that exists among the 
many? Also will our bachelor girls state 
some of the reasons that lead to the attitude 
they have chosen to assume? Let us see if 
this growing evil cannot be nipped in the bud. 
As to extravagance, [ can positively state that 





our bachelors are. mistaken considera- 
bly. A true, earnest-hearted girl, rich 
or poor, will conform to her husband’s 


salary, let it be large or sthall. It is the prev- 
alent ‘idea that wealthy girls—society girls or 
any other, especially the former—do not know 
anything about jhousework, dressmaking, 
cooking, etc. With few exceptions this is a 
great mistake. Seventy-five out of a hundred 
so-called society girls, born to wealth and af- 
fluence, know just as well how to do all the 
womanly aa domestic things that poorer 
young ladies are supposed and expected to ‘do 
and know. There must be given some better 
excuse than the above. What is'it? Which 
will you do, when the time comes, pay the tax 
or get married? If not, why not ?—[Frances 
Mallette Hawley. 

One Day’s Outing.—We had a picnic, a real 
picnic of our very own. There were six of us. 
‘We drove. to Quaker Springs and filled our 
bottles with mineral water and came back and 
encamped on the wooded bank of a small ba- 
sin. When the fire over which we had boiled 
our meat, roasted our eggs and cheese and 
drawn our tea, had smoldered to ashes; when 
the horses, unhooked from the wagon, had 
eaten their rations of oats and dozed content- 
edly; when the fragments of our feast that re- 





AND DAUGHTERS 
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mained over and above and which did not fill 
twelve baskets or a twelfth of it, were taken up, 
—conversation became an effort, then ceased. 
We listened to the notes of a hermit thrush in 
the depths of the grove opposite, the echoes 
awakened by the children’s voices, and the 


plash of water, troubled now and then by a 
light breeze, against the shore. I fell to 


musing on the lives lived in those quiet homes 


we had passed, “far from the madding 
crowd,’ where the harvest fields were the 
fields of action; where the farmer’s wife and 


the farmer’s daughter, the girl who rides, the 
rake and the girl who plays the piano, the wo- 
man who wants to wear the breeches, and the 
hired man, are solving their individual and 
collective problems. Under acertain portion 
of the city of New York there runs a 
stream of water over whose surface the 
belles and beaux of a day that is dead 
Skated. If the hurried and worried pe- 
destrians of this July day could dip beneath 


that surface, the rippling of those cool waters 
would cheer and refresh them. They would 
forget the fervid hardness of the toil-worn 


pavement. Even in tke small details and inci- 
dents of the most ordinary life there is the 
rhythm of poetry. The passage of time over 
the stings of years breathes a sad, sweet strain. 
To hear it we must pause and stop and listen. 
There on that bank I listened, and heard it 
babbling on to eternity. Try it, Tablers, you 
who take a day’s outing, and tell us whatit does 
for you.—[Evangeline. 





Not Too Familiar.—[ would like to ask Mrs 
Go A. Head what she wiil don when she dis- 
ecards skirts. A colored girl was once ques- 
tioned by her mistress about some new 
neighbors. She replied, “Oh, they are no ac- 
count; eat with their cook.’”’ That is about 
the way the help judge us. Command respect 
by not being too familiar.—[B. J. 


A Prayer.—Here is a little prayer which 
might take the place of the Now I lay me: 
Father, now the day is past, 
And I lay me down to rest, 
Please, oh God, thy vigil keep, 
While this little body sleeps. 


—([Mrs G. C. H. 


Asked and Answered.—In reply to B. E. &., 
firecrackers are now made in the United 
States in large quantities, which accounts for 
the reduced price. There is a factory in New 
Jersey which produces a great many. The 
American cracker is the safer of the two, as it 
is blown to atoms in the discharge and leaves 
nothing to burn. 

Would someone kindly give a recipe for pre- 
paring the vegetable egg for the table ?—[An- 
other Bachelor Farmer. 

Will someone please give recipe for prepar- 
ing okra pods for pickles?—[Mellenville Sub- 
scriber. 

Can anyone oblige me with the words of Af- 
ter the ball and The picture that was turned 
toward the wall? I will gladly send stamps 
for postage.—[Queenie. 

Carrie May Ashton’s yeast recipe was tried 
and the canaille did not stiffen the boiling wa- 
ter. Will the lady please explain how much 
canaille she put in the yeast? Canaille is 10 to 
15c per ounce here. [am afraid she put so 
much in that there would not be any profit in 
making the yeast.—[Samuel Millsack, Bril- 
liant, 
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Organs from 3 : 


Ali latest and best styles. 


our home and credit given. Estab’d 30 years, 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


A Child’s Wrapper. 





This little model is intended not only for 
nightgowns, but also for the simple wrappers 
and bath gowns which are now generally re- 
garded as necessary garments in the small 
daughter’s wardrobe. 
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No 658. Sacque Gown. 
years. 

The pattern is aplain sacque with a little 
fullness at the throat in front. For a wrapper 
use any of the soft, inexpensive challies or 
cashmeres, and for bath gowns either flannel 
or Turkish toweling. If the hem and edges 
of the collar, cuffs and pocket are outlined 
with feather stitching the effect is pretty, or 
rows of stitching forms a neat finish. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
Tee Teer, serene 

FPO 6 i406 42 

Address ..... 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for KacH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
cogether accompany each pattern. 


Baby’s Sun Hat. 


Sizes for 2,4 and 6 





Here is a white sun hat for the two-years-old. 
It is made of white duck, in two pieces. 
circles, 


The 


crown and brim are cut in each 15 





CRown 
dy 
—Bring 
inches in diameter. Have the brim double 
and cut a hole in the center to fit the head; it 
should not set down on the head very far. 


MOTHERS 





Around the inner edge sew eight flat pearl 
buttons. The crown has eight buttonholes. 


Button to the brim, then with the hand flat ten 
the crown down in Tam O’ Shanter shape. Put a 
large white mull rosette and two white quills 
at one side,—mull strings if wished; if not, a 
white elastic should be used. This hat is eas- 
ily taken apart and laundered. It should be 
starched very stiff. 





Worth Knowing. 


To Cleanse Silk Stockings.—Plain silk stock- 
ings may be washed as other silk underwear, 
but lace woven ones are best cleaned with 
benzine or naphtha. This is also true of those 
of delicate tints. Turn them wrong side out, 
shake them free of all removable particles, 
lay them flat in an earthen dish and flood them 
with naphtha. Agitate them rapidly for a 
minute or two; then turn them and wash the 
other side in clean naphtha. That just used, 
after settling a few seconds, may be passed 
away from the sediment of dirt and used to 
clean textiles less delicate. Hang the clean 
stockings out to air until there is no smell of 
naphtha about them.—(Mary Porter Langley. 


To Keep Starch from sticking to irons rub 
them with a piece of wax.—[L. 





A Charming Paper Doll. 


M. E. MORAN. 





The great charm of this dollis that she can 
stand alone. From the detail drawings given, 
mamma or sistercan make a bevy of these 
little ladies without much trouble. The crepe 
paper for gowns can be procured from any 
city stationer or department store. It will be 


sent in packages of six little rolls, assorted 
colors, for 25 cents, enough to provide a dozen 
wardrobes. To 


dolls with make the doll, 





take a match stick and wrap with cotton bat- 
ting, shaping head and body, not forgetting a 
long tapering waist. Cut the skirt of stiff 
cardboard or wrapping paper and pin together 


like a cornucopia with two small pins. The 
skirt should be just wide enough at 
the top to sew in the body, taking 
care that the _ figure’ stands straight 


and firm without atendency to topple over, Cov- 
er the head with a bit of chamois skin, kid or 
light silk, and arrange on it a little wig of hair; 
a few stitches will holdit in place. Now mark 
out the features with ink or water colors, giv- 
ing Miss Doll a good color and a pleasant 


[To Third Cover.] 


A Successful Man. 
WEALTH AND HONORS FAIRLY WON. 


The Reward of Senator Derby’s Energy, Indus- 
try, and Integrity. 
From the Times, Troy, N Y. 








Where the hurrying waters of the upper Hudson 
turn busy wheels in their foaming course past the 
village of Sandy Hill, stand the big mills of How- 
land & Co, paper manufacturers, one of the great 





AND DAUGHTERS 








paper making concerns of northern New Yosk. 
The firm is composed of James E. Howland, Lan- 
sing M. Howland, Frederick D. Howland and John 
H. Derby. Their Sandy Hill office is at No 5 John 
Street. 

One of the busiest men not only of the firm but 
of the town is Hon John H. Derby. If Senator 
Derby had no other connection outside of the ex- 
tensive paper manufacturing business with which 
he is identified, his time would be fully employed. 

As president of the Power Company of the vil- 
lage, member of the Board of Education, officer of 
the Water Company, the Electric Light Company, 
the National Bank, director of the Building and 
Loan Association, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Presbyterian Chureh, an officer in vari- 
ous co-operative insurance companies, Mr Derby’s 
influence has been wide-reaching. 

After having been honored with all the local 
political offices his town and village could be- 
stow, the last being the chairmanship of the 
Board of Supervisors, to which he was chosen in 
1890, after serving three years consecutively as a 
member of the Board, Mr Derby, in the fall of 
1891, was nominated at Troy as the Republican 
candidate for the 16th district in the State Senate. 
Although several other names had been can- 
vassed for the office Mr Derby received a plurality 
of votes on the first ballot and was made the 
unanimous choice of the convention. The campaign 
of 1891 was nota highly successful one for the Re- 
publican party, but Mr Derby was elected to rep- 
resent the Washington-Rensselaer district in the 
Senate. 

Senator Derby was born at Sandy Hill about 
fifty years ago. He was graduated at the public 
schools and received the finishing of his educa- 
tion at the hands of Dr J. E. King,of Fort Edward 
who is said to have turned out more bright boys 
than any other educator of the State of New York. 
At sixteen years of age young Derby was com- 
pelled to hoe his own row. For two years he was 
a clerk in the Atlantic & Great Western railroad. 
Twenty years ago he went into clerkship in the 
offices of Howland & Co, advancing from the po- 
sition of shipping clerk to that of partner in a 
company that annually pays out in wages in the 
village of Sandy Hill over $50,000. 

Senator Derby lives at 42 Main street, Sandy 
Hill, in one of the finest houses of a street of re- 
markably beautiful residences that command 
broad views of the restless Hudson and beyond 
the purple Lucerne hills and the foothill of t he Ad- 
irondacks. He now enjoys his beautiful home, 
his wealth and the honors he has won, but some 
time ago there was too heavy a strain put upon 
him and his system felt the need of atonic. He 
was also troubled with rheumatism. * 

At this time Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People were recommended to Senator Derby and 
he gave them a trial. Every spring now Mr 
Derby goes ona fishing and shooting trip south, 
accompanied by quite a large party of his busi- 
ness associates and personal friends. This spring 
he went on his customary tripin unusually good 
health and spirits. 

Mr Howland, one of his partners, who had just 
returned from the southern trip, when seen a few 
days ago at Sandy Hill, said: 

“Some time ago, perhaps a year, Mr Derby took 
a good many of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. He was somewhat troubled with rheu- 
matism, but not so much as to confine him to the 
house at all. He was in need, too, of a good tonie. 
It was for the latter purpose that he took Pink 
Pills principally, and he said he was greatly ben- 
efited by them. He is not troubled with rheuma- 
tism now.” 

To show how high in the estimation of the firm 
of Howland & Co Dr Williams’ Pink Pills stand, it 
may be added that L.M. Howland, one of the 
members of the firm, has also taken the prepara- 
tion as a nerve tonic and blood strengthener, 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, 
St Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effect of la grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 

lexions, all forms.of weakness either in male or 

emale. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, or will 

be sent postpaid on receipt of price (50 cents’a 
box, or six boxes for $2.50—they are never sold in 
bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 
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